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Just Published 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Full buckram, 8 vo, 864 pages. Containing over 70,000 
. . words, with 1,000 illustrations 


$1.50 


This new dictionary is based on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, and therefore, conforms 
to the best present usage. It presents all words 
and phrases likely to be needed by any student. 
It is a reference book for the reader and a guide 
in the use of English, both oral and written. It 
gives the preference to fotms.of spelling now cur- 
rent in the United States, in cases of doubt lean- 
ing toward the forms that may be coming into 
use. In the matter of pronunciation such alterna- 
tives are included as are in very common use, but 
the one that is preferred is clearly indicated. 
Each definition is in the form of a specific state- 
ment, accompanied by one or more synonyms. 
In addition, this dictionary includes an unusual 
amount of supplementary information of great 
value to students. 


American Book 


Cincinnati Chicago 


ANUNBUYABLE REPUTATION 


comes only as the result of a long period of 
sincere and effective SERVICE. ~“SER- 
VICE is the key word at M.C.S. and the 
splendid attainments made by its graduates 
argue conclusively as to the SINCERITY 
of the service. We want many honest and 
earnest students in our school, but we do 
net want one of them to whom we cannot 
do good,——render EFFICIENT and 
LASTING SERVICE. 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


Our normal course is especially adapted for the 
training of commercial teachers. 


BEGIN: Day Schoolany Monday; Evening 
School. any Tuesday. 


MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


“Educationally the strongest business school in New England** 
156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Singie Copies, 6 Cents 


THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES—EDWARDS.” Doctor 
Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of 
this story with the study of the ‘‘Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R, L, Dugdale lends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


JOR ES-EDWwWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Psychology Applied Education 


By Dr. P. M. Magnusson, State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. 
The most thoroughly alive book on psychology (in its relation to pedagogy) that has ever appeared. 
It is so full of human interest, of up-to-date ideas and of practical solutions to the modern problems of 
teaching that it holds the reader’s absorbed attention. The book is as teachable as it is readable, for each 
topic has been tested in the classroom. Every teacher will find it a source of stimulating suggestions and 
will turn to it again and again. Jt is a strong book. 345 pages, $1.50. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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BENJ. H. SANBORN & COMPANY 


announce their new series of basal readers 
for publication soon, to be called the 


EDSON-LAING READERS 


Book One Book Two 

BUSY FOLK LEND A HAND 
Book Three Book Four 
NEIGHBORS WORKING TOGETHER 


These sub-titles are used because each 
book will appeal to children along a partic- 
ular line. Book One is cleverly prepared 
and begins with literature instead of the 
usual disconnected word lists. The aim in 
every book is Good Literature; and a spirit 
of classical and imaginative stories and of 
busy helpful work pervades the whole 
series. 


ft besks will bow, smal 
taneously; the others will follow as they are ready. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 
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FOR EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul 
H. Hanus. 

Vol. |. HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINIS- 
TERS ITS SCHOOLS. By Ernest Carroll 
Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Introduction by Paul 
H. Hanus. 350 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50 
postpaid. 


C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: “‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system 
is perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertak- 
ings in professional education of the century. The 
volume is made additionally valuable because of 
the introduction by Professor Hanus which de- 
scribes the whule. undertaking of which Mr. Moore’s 
_eontribution is one-tifth. I believe the volume pub- 
lished by the World Book Company will constitute 
a valuable addition to a schoolman’s professional 
library.” 

Vol. Il. .STANDARDS FOR INSTRUCTION, 
COURSES OF STUDY AND SUPERVISION. By 
Frank M, McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by 
Paul H. Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
postpaid. 

William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contribu- 
tioms to the science and art of teaching more stim- 
ulating to thought and invention than Professor 
McMurry’s very able disquisition on standards.” 


Other volumes in preparation. Write 
for circulars 


‘WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


The newest book in the famous Wentworth-Smith 
“Mathematical Series. It is designed to meet col- 
lege entrance requirements, and covers all the work 
essential for every girl or boy preparing Cirectly for 
any trade or industry. 


It is in every sense constructed on entirely mod- 
ern lines. ‘The difficulties of the fundamental 
operation are reduced to a safe minimum, the prob- 
lems are nontechnical and interesting. The book 
is unique in its skilful introduction of oral algebra 
along with all written exercises. ’ 


In brief, the Wentworth-Smith Academic Algebra 
stands for interest, for sane applications, for thor- 
ough drill, for facility in the manipulation of those 
forms that the student must use if he is to go 
further in mathematics, and for the latest and 
best in the matter of arrangement and grading. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
JUST PUBLISHED 
ACADEMIC ALGEBRA __| A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS 
By George Wentworth and David Eugene ; Revised Edition 


The original edition of this work was published 
eight years ago and is used at present in more than 
thirty-five hundred leading schools throughout the 
country. 

In this revised edition the authors and publish- 
ers firmly believe that the extensive alterations in 
text and illustrations have produced the best ele- 
mentary textbook in physics ever published. 

The new book includes many new problems, a 
simplified treatment of force and motion, an im- 
proved presentation of ‘electrical units,” and a 
combination of the wave and ray methods in light. 
Carefully selected review questions and problems 
and an extended review at the end of the book have 
been inserted. 

In every way the revised book is as distinctive as 
its predecessor, but made more feasible as a text- 
book by reason of its more modern forceful form. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


GINN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

For nearly sixty years the College of the City 
of New York has been a college in privilege, for 
nearly forty years a college in name, for nearly 
ten years a college in equipment, and is now a 
college in fame with a mission that is distinct and 
a message that is both patriotic and hu- 
manitarian. With no ambition to _ rival 
other educational institutions it has placed itself 
where no one can be its rival. 

President John H. Finley has demonstrated the 
rare power to develop an institution at the head 
of the public schools of the new-world metropolis 
which shall lead the system, dominating it without 
being personally or professionally domineering. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MISSION. 

In the last analysis everything must be judged 
by its best fruitage. Not the quantity of the 
yield but the quality of the best quality is the test 
of value. 

The efficiency of the public schools of a large 
city has various tests. It must be judged by the 
completeness of its service to all the children of 
all the people in the years covered by compulsory 
attendance laws. 

The public school must be judged also by the 
incentive it gives children to continue their prepa- 
ration and scholarly equipment for life after they 
are not required to be in school. If every child 
left the public school the day the law let him out 
it would seem as though the school was a modi- 
fied prison. Those who remain at their studies 
are a noble tribute to the spirit and efficiency of 
the schools. 

Compulsory school laws are of recent date, and, 
even now, there are few states with such laws 
rigidly enforced. Public opinion has had the ef- 
fect of law with many parents who have con- 
sidered graduation from the elementary school as 
essential to a respectable equipment for life among 
the common people. Without a free public high 
school few children remained at their studies after 
graduation from the elementary school, unless the 
parents had professional ambition for their chil- 
dren or worshiped at the shrine of artificial cul- 
ture. A free public high school with its oppor- 
tunities has always been an incentive to continued 
study to many boys and girls, and the broader its 
curriculum the greater its opportunity, and the 
larger its clientele. 

The free state university has still further at- 
tracted boys and girls by its opportunities. Free 
tuition is not adequate, however, to attract city 
boys and girls, who find it less expensive to pay 
tuition in a privately endowed local college than 
pay board at a free state university. 

The public school will better meet its oppor- 
tunities for giving an incentive to a college educa- 


tion when there is a local free public college that 
is in every way as efficient as the best privately 
endowed college. 

The meeting of these conditions, the perfecting 
of details so as to adjust itself to the situation in 
one of the world’s largest and most cosmopolitan 
cities, has made the College of the City of New 
York of surpassing value as a demonstration of 


the possibility of public service by the public 
school. 


WHAT THE PLANT IS. 


On Washington Heights, a location’ unsur- 
passed, are five noble buildings of. impressive 
English Gothic architecture, with a charming cen- 
tral plaze, and a vast stadium in process of erec- 
tion. Nothing in all the city is more unique and 
significant architecturally. Already in at least two 
departments the. College of the City of New York 
has no superior, if indeed she has a rival, and at 
least one other department will soon challenge 
the world. 

The department of chemistry under Dr. Baker- 
ville and his associates is as aggressively pro- 
gressive, as scholastically scientific, as intensively 
equipped for all phases of the work as is this de- 
partment in any American university. Nowhere 
is there more initiative in the perfection of equip- 
ment or in adaptation to the industries and the 
other professions than here, and in many phases 
of the science and its teaching the College of the 
City of New York is literally the leader among 
scientific institutions. 

Dr. Thomas A. Storey and his associates have 
made a new record in placing a department of 
physical instruction and hygiene at the service of 
mankind. In a knowledge of the young men 
physically and in everything more or less related 
to their physical well-being the College of the 
City of New York is leading the country. In the 
development of a great laboratory science of 
health and in the skilful use thereof for the good 
of students and those whom they may influence, 
as parents, teachers, or specialists, Professor 
Storey is achieving results of highest significance. 

The department of biologic sciences is getting 
into condition to take first rank in professional 
and scholastic leadership. Indeed, it already is 
making several demonstrations of national impor- 
tance. 

Adolph Lewisohn has made possible one of the 
best German libraries in the country, which will 
place the modern language department, always 
vital in scholarly modernization, one of the best 
in the country. 

The psychological feature of the department of 
philosophy has recently received a special appro- 
priation which will make that department one of 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editer 
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the noblest off the public schools im the 
country. 

Less is said about the department of mathe- 
matics than of the others simply because it was 
one of the first to attract the attention of schol- 
ars, and is overshadowed somewhat by the in- 
tensity of interest in some of the later develop- 
ments. 

Thus one department after another of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, which is distinctly 
a part of the public school system, is being placed 
in condition that will make the college bear the 
same relation to country-wide education that the 
national metropolis bears in so many other re- 
spects. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE MAY BE. 


The chancellor of the state board of regents, 
Dr. McKelway of the Brooklyn Eagle, in a re- 
cent address suggested that there should be 


April 24, 1913 


branches of the college for the work of the first 
two years in Brooklyn, and later invsome of the 
other boroughs. 

Already plans are made to have a College of 
Commerce on Twenty-third street on the site of 
the college before the removal to Washington 
Heights. 

Already its lately developed department of edu- 
cation has arranged for the College of the City 
of New York to organize and dominate a move. 
ment for a skilful unification of all the work of 
associations and clubs of the public schools, 
churches, and settlements for the enlightenment 
of parents regarding ways and means of making 
their influence with their boys and girls more 
efficient. 

Thus in many ways the College of the City of 
New York is leading, wisely and devotedly, efforts 
for the making of boys and girls good and good 
for something. 


a 


More is being said for the teachers and less is being dene for them than for 
any other class of persons.—Hon. H. J. Willingham, State Superintendent of Ala- 


bama. 


a 


THE FIELD OF WORK FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 
DR, DAVID SNEDDEN 

[Apropos of the recent discussion of some criticisms 
he had made regarding high schools, Commissioner of 
Education Dr. David Snedden states briefly what he 
thinks the high schools of Massachusetts should do.] 

For the present conditions in our high schools 
we can blame neither the schools, the teachers, 
nor the colleges, but rather the prevailing habit 
of accepting our educational aims and methods 
largely on faith. 

School men -follow tradition, and we are loath 
to depart from methods that have once estab- 
lished themselves. Educators must realize that 
we are to have a science of education as a substi- 
tute for the mass of traditional procedures with 
which we are now occupied. 

We are studying the smaller high schools of the 
state. There are 140 of them and each is trying 
to increase its efficiency to the community. We 
are handicapped by the fact that of the fourteen 
or fifteen colleges in Massachusetts, each has a 
different entrance requirement. Our office is pre- 
paring a bulletin which we hope will increase the 
efficiency of these smaller high schools. 

The world to-day is asking that the general 
high school shall give a more effective education 
towards citizenship and in culture. We want evi- 
dence that when our boys and girls have had two 
or more years of high school education they shall 
have the intellectual interests, tastes, and appre- 
ciations which will make them stand out as lead- 
ers in the community. 

Our high schools do not give enough attention 
to art, music, or contemporary literature. Boys 
and girls coming out of the high school are not 
so well informed as they should be. They are 
deficient in intellectual interests. The fault of this 


is to be found in the character of the subjects 
taught them, and especially in the methods em- 
ployed in teaching them. The methods are for- 
mal. Some of the subjects have no value to an 
American boy living in the twentieth century. 
The colleges have an absolute right to say what 
they wish to have as a condition of admission. 
College authorities, however, have not themselves 
studied the subjects which they prescribe for ad- 
mission with a view to determining whether these 
subjects, as taught, actually contribute to the type 
of power that the college wants in its students. 
It is true that college admission requirements 
serve to select the most able students. There is 
very little evidence that the specific unit require- 
ments which the colleges to-day set up in them- 
selves produce the type of ability which the col- 
lege wants. It would be far more important for 
the high schools if the colleges would indicate 
their admission requirements in two classes, 
placing in the first class those studies which are 
designed to serve in a very exact and definite way 
as tools or instruments for the further study in 
college. For example, a boy entering an engi- 
neering college needs algebra and chemistry as 
technical tools. He should have, also, a reading 


‘knowledge of French and German. In addition, 


the college should have evidence that the pupil 
has covered the general high school course credi- 
tably. 

The public high schools of Massachusetts con- 
tain about 60,000 boys and girls. The majority 
of them will not go to college. Therefore, these 
schools are finishing schools for a number of 
them, who by virtue of their native capacity and 
their home surroundings are destined to become 
community leaders. We want the schools to 
study the needs of the community. 
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BOOKS THAT PAY INTEREST 


ALICE LOUISE REYNOLDS 


It needs but a moment’s reflection to assure 
the most inexperienced that we are so limited 
that we can read only a few of the many good 
books that are continually being poured from the 
press. I make a plea for a class of books that I 
choose to describe as books that pay interest. 
Some books pay small or no interest; others pay 
fair interest, and yet others a very high rate. 

Several years ago I listened to a well trained 
choir, in a normal school, singing the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” from “Tannhauser.” It was the music 
that attracted me. I had never heard that music 
before ; so afterwards I asked the conductor about 
it. He told me that it was the music of Richard 
Wagner, and that the chorus was from “Tann- 
hauser.” Of course I had heard of Wagner and of 
“Tannhauser,” but knew nothing of the opera at 
that time. 

That afternoon I went in search of material, and 
found the story, in brief, to be this:— 

“In the palace of the Wartburg the tournament 
of minstrels was held. Tannhauser had been suc- 
cessful in the contest, and as a reward he was to 
be given in marriage to the beautiful Elizabeth, 
a princess. But instead of behaving sensibly, this 
erring knight suddenly disappeared, nobody 
knew where, leaving his bride in sorrow and dis- 
tress. He falls into the hands of Venus. A year 
later at the time the contest is being held he re- 
turns. 

“The high prize for.the song is Elizabeth’s hand. 
Once more Tannhauser resolves to win her. Her 
father, the Landgrave, chooses love as the sub- 
ject, whose nature is to be explained by the min- 
strels. All the contestants except Tannhauser 
sing of spiritual love; they praise love as a well, 
deep and pure, a source of the highest and most 
sacred feeling. But Tannhauser, who has been in 
Venus’ fetters, sings of another love, warmer and 
more passionate, but sensual. They would put 
him to death, but Elizabeth prays for him. She 
loves him dearly and hopes to save his soul from 
eternal perdition. Tannhauser joins a party of 
pilgrims going to Rome, and there he will crave 
for the Pope’s pardon, When the pilgrims re- 
turn from their journey, Elizabeth anxiously ex- 
pects her lover, but he is not among them. Fer- 
vently she prays to the Holy Virgin; not that a 
faithful lover may be given back to her, but that 
he may be pardoned and his immortal soul saved. 

“Presently, when Elizabeth is gone, Tannhauser 
comes in his pilgrim’s garb. He has passed a 
hard journey, full of sacrifices and castigation, 
and all for naught, for the Pope has rejected him, 
telling him that not until his staff shall sprout 
shall he be forgiven. 

“He hears the song of Venus in the distance, 
but his attention is arrested by the approach of a 
funeral procession from the Wartburg. On an 
open bier lies Elizabeth, and Tannhauser sinks to 
his knees beside the bier, crying, ‘Holy Elizabeth, 
pray for me.’ Then Venus disappears, and all at 
once the withered stick sprouts buds and blos- 


soms, and Tannhauser, pardoned, expires at the 
side of his beloved.” 

Later, when I found myself in Germany, one of 
my first impulses was to visit the scene of this. 
story. Our little party made its way directly to 
Eisenach, There, among the loveliest of German 
hills, stands the old castle of the Wartburg, where 
Martin Luther was confined and protected. It is. 
a palace overlooking the black forest of Germany 
—a forest most attractive. 

Very soon we were inside the palace. Suddenly 
we came to a room in blue and gold, and our 


guide remarked: “This is the hall of contest.” I 


peopled that hall as best I could; I placed therein 
Elizabeth and Tannhauser, for I had not yet seen 
the opera. 

A few weeks later, I witnessed in the opera 
house in Berljn,a performance of “Tannhauser.” I 
shall never forget the satisfied feeling I had when 
the curtain raised, and I saw first an exterior view 
of the Wartburg, in all the luxury of its green 
foliage, and later the hall of contest, realistic to 
the blue paper on the wall. I felt that I had 
suddenly been transported to that lovely spot. 

During the late session of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Chicago, I sat in the auditor- 
ium hall and listened to the organ prelude, which 
chanced to be the march from “Tannhauser.” 
Quickly the auditorium hall passed away—I was 
in the opera house in Berlin, watching that won- 
derful group of medieval ladies and gentlemen as 
they passed along keeping step to the stirring 
music of the march. : 

The “Pilgrims’ Chorus” can never again be to 
me merely a musical selection. Its first act must 
always arouse for me all the beauty and sensuality 
of Pagan Greece, while bound up with the famous 
procession of the pilgrims is all the Christianity 
and self-abnegation of our medieval world. 

Later walking through the rooms of the famous 
art gallery of Dresden, I noted a number of 
paintings that had drawn material from the va- 
rious legends extant, relating to Saint Elizabeth. 
Before leaving Dresden I visited the studio of 
Hofmann, the painter of “The Christ Child in the 
Temple.” The venerable artist had passed his 
eightieth year, and was then at work on what may 
be his last great painting. We were not a little 
surprised to find, after all the devotion he has ex- 
hibited for Biblical subjects, that he was at work 
on what promises to be a most gratifying por- 
trayal of Saint Elizabeth. 

That which every seeker after knowledge knows 
to be true, is, that any information paves the way 
for adding to our information. Knowledge is a 
magnet that attracts knowledge. Having learned 
the story of Tannhauser, and having gone to 
Thuringia, it was quite natural that I should come 
in. contact with other legends associated with 
Saint Elizabeth. 

Franz Liszt, the great composer of oratorios, 
was born in Hungary, in 1811. In 1849 he be- 
came musical director at Weimar, where he 
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brought out Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and “Tann- 
hauser.” In 1865 he entered the church, and is 
known as Abbe Liszt. Liszt took as the subject 
of one of his great oratorios, “Saint Elizabeth.” 
It was most natural that he should do so. In the 
first place, he was born in Hungary. Secondly, 
he lived and worked in Weimar, and Weimar is 
only a stone’s throw, as it were, from Eisenach. 
Last of all, Liszt was deeply interested in the 


church, and he found in the story of Elizabeth 


excellent material for his great oratorio, through 
which he desired to manifest the power of the 
church. Wagner was not attracted by the re- 
ligious significance of the story; all its great dra- 
matic possibilities appealed to him, and wherein 
it was lacking, he supplied, by the aid of his great 
inventive genius, in a truly marvelous fashion. 

The version of the story, made use of by Liszt, 
runs much as follows: Elizabeth of Pressbourg, 
a princess of Hungary, married the Landgrave of 
Thuringia, whose palace was at the Wartburg. 
Some time after his marriage he was called forth 
to war, and was compelled to leave his wife to the 
not very tender mercies of her mother-in-law and 
the court. She often met the poor people in the 
forest and often gave them bread. Complaint 
«ame from the court that she was making a 
draught on the resources of the palace, and plans 
-were made to thwart her. 

One day she was met in the forest, and inquiry 
~was made of her concerning the contents of her 
apron. “Roses are what I carry,” she replied, 
but being pressed to show, she changed and said: 
“T have bread and wine,” but as her apron fell 
only roses fell therefrom. When the Landgrave 
returned his relatives complained most bitterly of 
her conduct, and he, too, chided her severely. She 
continued to be the victim of misunderstanding 
and abuse, and was finally driven forth into the 
wilderness to die. 

Rose Monday, observed by the German nation 
as a national holiday, commemorates this legend. 

Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Franz Joseph, 
emperor of Austria, who was assassinated some 
fourteen years ago, is associated with Saint Eliza- 
beth in the minds of the Austrian people. 

Liszt’s famous oratorio has been adapted to 
opera, a beautiful and fitting climax having been 
added. Every year on the anniversary of the 
empress’ birthday, and only on that day, this 
opera is presented in the royal opera house in 
Vienna. I believe this particular opera is never 
presented elsewhere. 

One of the newest and most beautiful palaces 
in all Europe is the Hungarian palace, overlook- 
ing the blue Danube. Neither money nor talent 
of architect or artist has been spared in the erec- 
tion of this truly magnificent building. One room 
in particular, Hungarian throughout, is of interest 
to us. On a side wall of that room is a mural 
painting of Elizabeth—a painting long to be re- 
membered,—as she stands there in all her saintly 
loveliness, with the roses falling from her apron. 

Let us turn back now, for an instant, to that 
which first called attention to the legend. Sup- 
pose Professor Lund’s choir had sung anything 
else that morning. Suppose it had been some- 
thing pretty, tuneful, good, but not the best. Do 
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you think L.should have reaped such a harvest? 
Think what my loss would have been. 

Now forever my gratitude is extended that we 
were given the best. A brief story; it took only 
a little while to read it, but it has been enriching 
my life ever since, and making plain to me much 
that would otherwise be obscure. 

Recall for one moment what the legends of 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table 
have meant to us in the nineteenth century alone. 
They have helped to make the Boston public 
library one of the most famous buildings in 
America, and are doing much towards keeping 
Tennyson in the front rank as an English poet. 

What is true of the British legend is doubly 
true of the old Greek legends, and true of all the 
great literary masterpieces of the world. Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and Shakespeare’s dramas will 
never cease interpreting our world to us. 

’Tis an oft told tale, that as much depends on 
what we take to a book as upon the book itself. 
This is true of all things that are worth while. It 
is well to bear in mind that the things that carry 
with them such large material for interpretation 
are not lacking in those other great literary qual- 
ities that we have learned to appreciate and de- 
mand. 

Shakespeare gives us an analysis of character 
unequaled elsewhere; he gives us plot and local 
color. He puts into the mouths of his characters 
words of greatest wisdom in marvelous fashion. 

All this has he given us and in addition power 
to go forth in our world and find treasures in 
many another work of art that has come after him. 
Such are the books that pay interest, and of this 
number are many of the books that it were well 
that we should read. 

The only way to overcome that flood tide of 
undesirable material that is cheapening both 
mind and spirit, and cheapening infinitely the lives 
of our American youth to-day, is to overcome the 
bad with the good. 

George Bernard Shaw, England’s great play- 
wright, advocates having children hear strains of 
classic music from the very beginning on the 
piano, in the public school. Says Mr. Shaw: 
“Should they hear a single motif from Beethoven 
or Mozart, played over and over again, they 
would learn to love the great composers.” 

He tells the story of a man who entered a hall 


‘in London to hear Christie’s minstrels, and acci- 


dentally got on to a floor where a Beethoven con- 
cert was in progress. The man fidgeted about for 
some time, and then asked: “Is this where we 
have Christie’s minstrels?” 

On being told that the entertainment he sought 
was on a lower floor, he immediately withdrew 
and went to the minstrel show. 

“Were our children trained from the beginning 
to hear good music,” said Mr. Shaw, “we should 
not have them leaving a Beethoven concert to go 
to a minstrel show.” 

The German speaking people are setting an ex- 
ample to the whole world in this matter of pro- 
viding first-class entertainment for their people. 
The good predominates there; the bad is in the 
background. In America a reverse condition too 
often obtains. We cannot escape the judgment 
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that we are in very large measure that which we 
appreciate and enjoy. Itiis)said that a gentleman 
sitting near Dante at a banquet table once asked: 
“How is it that these people prefer the buffoonery 
of the clown to the excellent entertainment you 
might furnish?” Dante replied: “Because crea- 
tures admire most that which most resembles 
themselves.” 

Heirs of the ages are we, and of a world grown 
hoary in years and splendid achievement. Let us 
see to it that we do not sell this precious birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. 


— 


THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 

The playground movement and the Recreation 
Association of America that grew out of it have 
developed scientific and philanthropic activity for 
the promotion of the sanest, most wholesome, and 
delightful recreation for all Americans, native and 
foreign born, young and old alike. 

There are able men with visions and ample 
financial resources leading these activities. Bos- 
ton has been among the foremost cities in this 
effort to make better Americans, better physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally, through the better 
use of leisure, and her greatest contribution has 
been the leadership of Joseph Lee, the long-time 
president of the association. 
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Boston has need to maintain her interest in and 
devotion to such causes at a time when what she is 
doing counts for more with the country as a whole 
than what she has done. 

This year—May 6 to 10—in Richmond, Va., 
the leaders in recreation planning will meet to 
grapple with various phases of this problem which 
become more and more complex and intricate 
with the readjustments in public opinion as to the 
social life of people, especially of young people. 

Much as it is to be regretted, the fact is indis~ 
putable that the home does not dominate the so- 
cial life as of old, and the churches have not kept 
pace with the demands in this regard. This gives 
the schools added responsibility and opportunity 
which make demands for statesmanlike leader- 
ship of men and women with patriotic purpose, 
economic wisdom, and convictions along social 
lines. } 

The meeting at Richmond is to be devoted 
largely to the problem of securing in the best way 
the most wholesome and attractive use of the 
leisure of school children and street boys, college 
students and working young men and women. 

The leaders who will assemble there realize how 
seriously the whole community suffers when 
people, young and old, misuse their leisure.— 
Editorial in Boston Herald. 


MESSAGE OF THE PLAY MOVEMENT—(I.) 


[Dr. Henry S. Curtis at the North Dakota Association.] 


The French have a saying: “No king is a hero 
to his valet de chambre;” which is true if his king- 
ship consists in his crown and his clothes. The 
Statement is often made in educational circles that 
“familiarity leads to contempt.” If familiarity 
makes you contemptible to those who are nearest 
to you, it will make you contemptible to the chil- 
dren as well. 

It has always been held that the teacher should 
stand upon a sort of a platform and keep her chil- 
dren at a distance; that she should maintain to- 
ward them a certain reserve and dignity which 
should express the great difference in learning 
and importance between them. But the teacher 
who goes into the playground and attempts to 
Maintain such an attitude toward the children 
soon finds that this is impossible. If she is the 
right kind of a person she finds that her influence 
over the children will be almost in direct propor- 
tion to the friendly relations she maintains be- 
tween herself and them, and that if she attempts 
the traditional reserve and dignity of the teacher 
her position will soon become well nigh untenable. 
Personally, I do not believe this attitude of re- 
serve is any more successful in the school than it 
is in the playground. A few years ago Commis- 
sioner Harris asked me to make a study of the 
personal influence of the teacher. I collected 
about eight thousand papers from students in 
normal and high schools, and in the last grade of 
the elementary school, on the subject, “The 
Teacher Who Has Influenced Me.” Of the eight 


thousand papers there were not five per cent. that 
referred to the classroom relationship with the 
teacher. Apparently the ones who had been re- 
membered were the ones that had established a 
more intimate relationship with the children than 
that of teacher and scholar. They were the ones 
who had led in play, who had taken the children 
on walks and excursions, who had organized 
clubs, picnics, and other activities. 

The finishing touches to human character are 
laid on by the hand of the little child, and the 
person who reaches full maturity without having 
had a parent’s experience inevitably misses some- 
thing of the finer shaping of life. Many of us 
have known a selfish and dissolute young man 
and a self-centred young woman whose lives have 
been remade and given a social outlook from the 
love for their children; and it has been possible 
almost to see the lines of their faces soften under 
the influence of this love. The relationship of 
motherhood and fatherhood is one of the most 
ennobling experiences in life. It has not always 
been true that the relation of teacher has been 
equally ennobling. Some of us find, I am sure, 
that the lines of our face are growing hard from 
the constant strain of discipline, and that we are 
assuming a dictatorial and rather unpleasant air 
from the constant requirements of our classroom. 
Almost anything that can replace the old author- 
ity of the teacher by the intimate sympathy of the 
parent will be of great advantage to the teacher 
in every way. 
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Friendliness. is the first principle of personal 
influence of the teacher over the child. The sec- 
ond principle is interest. The politician learns 
the names of the men in his district. He is able 
to call them by name and to inquire after the 
members of their families, indicating thereby that 
he is taking a keen interest in everything that con- 
«cerns them. The teacher who goes into a play- 
ground for the summer time finds herself sur- 
rounded probably by four or five hundred chil- 
dren, all of whom are strangers to her. She has 
no register through which she can get their 
names, yet these children will be irresponsible in 
their actions and more or less difficult to deal with 
until their names are learned. As soon as she can 
say “Good morning, John,” or “Good morning, 
Mary,” she finds that an entirely new relationship 
‘has been established, that the children feel differ- 
ently toward her and that their conduct is more 
‘satisfactory. Dean Wright was always chosen as 
the most popular professor in the vote that was 
taken annually by the senior class of Yale. It is 
said that of the twenty-five thousand men who 
-went through Yale in his day Dean Wright could 
meet any man anywhere and call him by name. 
‘This principle of interest is true in all relation- 
ships of life. I may have just as many friends as 
I may be interested in personally. If I can take 
‘a personal interest in a hundred, then I may have 
a hundred friends; but if I can enter sympatheti- 
<ally into the lives of onlyfive or six persons, 
then the number of my friends will be rigidly 
limited thereby. This capacity for interest in 
people is one of the most necessary for teachers 
‘to cultivate. 

Many of the city playgrounds are located in the 
‘most congested and poorest sections. They are 
apt to be surrounded by people who have only 
been in this country a short time. But no teacher 
an go into a’playground and think of the children 
as “sheenies” and “dagoes” and have any influ- 
ence over them. We all object to being uplifted. 
We make respect for our personality on the part 
of the other the only condition on which any help- 
ful relationship can exist between us. And this, 
again, is true everywhere in life. If the whole 
community in which we are living should fully 
believe that we are great and noble, we would al- 
ways tend to rise to the conception which the 
community holds for us. And if, on the other hand, 
they think of us meanly, it is very hard to keep 
from being demoralized by this common estimate. 
Much of the sweetness of love comes from the 
idealization which always takes place at such a 
time. There is many a life that has been remade 
by the faith of a little child, and there is many a 
life that has been dwarfed or destroyed by the 
mean estimate of others. The ability to believe 
in the better nature of the child is one of the 
greatest creative forces that the teacher can bring 
to her work. 


E. G. H., West Virgina: The Journal comes as 
an inspiration to me every week in the year. 


W. W. R., Penn.: I have been taking the Jour- 
nal of Education for twenty-five years, and would 
not think of trying to get along without it. 


April 24, 1913 
PRACTICAL DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
SUPERINTENDENT D. C. BLISS 
Montclair, New Jersey 
One of the criticisms most frequently directed 
against the public school is that it so fails to re- 
late its work to the actual conditions which the 
child must face later in life as to make its teach- 
ing of little or no practical value. The justice of 
this criticism has been recognized generally by 
school men, and there is a growing tendency to 
modify school methods of instruction, so that what 
is learned in school will not have to be unlearned 
later. There is no valid reason why the school 
method of reckoning interest should not be the 
same as that used by the business man. Reason- 
able speed and accuracy in arithmetical computa- 
tion are of vastly more value to the boy than a 
knowledge of true discount. Manual training is 
of doubtful worth if it accomplishes nothing more 
than to impart a certain facility in making a series 
of models that ultimately go to kindle the furnace 

fire. 
The same argument applies to the work in do- 


‘mestic science. Here the school succeeds in so 


far as it gives the girl a training which will better 
fit her for her place in the home. Fudge and 
angel’s food are all right in their proper place, 
but skill in candy making is a poor preparation 
for homemaking. When the domestic science 
teacher attempts to teach bread-making or the 
proper way to make rolls she is confronted with 
very real difficulties. Either she must cook in 
such small quantities that the lesson is entirely 
unlike the practice in the home or if the work is 
done on a large scale the cost of the wasted ma- 
terial is prohibitive. 

Because of the interest and enthusiasm of our 
domestic science teachers, a plan has been worked 
out in Montclair this year which seems to do away 
with both of these objections. One of our schools 
is located in a neighborhood made up almost 
wholly of Italians and negroes. The teachers live 
at a considerable distance from the school and 
were formerly obliged to bring their luncheons, 
as no Satisfactory restaurant was near at hand. 
The situation presented a very real need, and at 
the same time an opportunity to accomplish a 
desired end. 

It was evident that if the domestic science de- 
partment could be so organized as to furnish the 
teachers regularly with lunches, the girls in the 
classes would receive just the sort of practical 
training which they needed, and the teachers 
would also be benefited by the arrangement. As 
the children in that neighborhood are from 
homes where the most careful economy is neces- 
sary, it was decided to cook and serve a lunch for 
ten cents. Evidently if the plan was to succeed 
the lunch must be of such a character as would 
satisfy the teachers. This fact placed the scheme 
at the outset upon a commercial basis. The lunch 
must be worth the money or it would not sell. 
The building was already crowded beyond its ca- 
pacity, and as no dining-room could be furnished, 
it was necessary to serve the lunch on trays to 
the teachers in their respective rooms. This 
feature, which at first was thought to be a handi- 
cap, proved to be a direct help. There was con- 
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siderable rivalry among the! girls to make the 
trays neat and attractive, afd the ability to‘do this 
is one of the most valuable educational products. 
Another helpful feature of the work is the direct 
training in arithmetic made necessary in working 
out the cost values of the lunches. Many of the 
colored girls in the classes are decidedly over-age, 
and to teach them arithmetic in the usual way 
had proved impossible. Applied to the cost table 
the subject took on a new meaning. 

The combinations of food for the lunches are 
suggested by the children, but the proper balanc- 
ing of the menu rests with the teacher. The 
recipes used are for the most part taken from the 
standard cook-books. Pupils are allowed to have 
their own recipes tried in class provided the pro- 
portion of the ingredients is within reasonable 
limits. The number of individual servings obtain- 
able from the large quantity recipes had first to be 
worked out; then came the question of the num- 
ber of times the large quantity recipe must be re- 
peated to furnish the required servings. 
prices of the food materials are discussed, the 
grocer bills of past lessons being used as refer- 
ences. Emphasis is laid upon the economy of buy- 
ing the best quality and of a reliable dealer. 

The cost of the total quantity is found and the 
cost of the individual serving is ascertained. The 
lunch is served at practically cost price. Each 
child is made responsible for the setting and serv- 
ing of a tray. To prevent any financial errors 
each tray contains a duplicate slip giving the date, 
teacher’s name, and ten-cent lunch. Half of the 
slip is retained by the teacher and the other half 
by the waiter. 

During the cleaning-up process one child col- 
lects either a slip or the money from each of the 
waiters. These are then turned over to the 
teacher, who compares them with the number of 
trays sent out. Each child, for the sake of the 
training, keeps a record of the lunches in her 
notebook. 

The collection and washing of the dishes and 
the putting of the kitchen in order have to be 
accomplished in the allotted time. This fact im- 
parts to the work an earnestness and a business- 
like atmosphere which is very satisfactory. The 
girls seem to feel that they are doing real work 
and are not playing at work. 

The following is a typical lunch showing the 
method employed in working out the individual 
cost :-— 


SCHOOL LUNCH. 


rials Entire | Individual Entire) Individual! |Peo 
— Quantity) Quantity | Cost Cost Sorted 
Beef Stew & Dump- | 
meat | $.30 $ .0306 16 
2 dump- 
1 1b. lings -04 
2 tbsp 
baking powder....| potato -025 
2 -045 
potatoes. . 1 qt. -08 
16 tsp. lcup| .15 0128 | 
‘ leup -025 
‘Chocolate Pudding. 
cornstarch........., cup cup | 
milk. .... 2 qts. -18 
chocolate.......... cake -10 
| 2 loaves 2slices | .10 
Butter.. | -22 
1.345" 
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“of our others schools presented a wholly 
différent problém,as’the-girls came from the best 
families in the community. To ask them to cook 
for others would have met with serious objection. 
At the same time the parents were anxious to 
have the girls given such training in domestic 
science as would fit them for home-makers. For 
these girls cooking in minute quantities was 
eliminated and the work, done on a scale similar 
to home practice. The finished product was then 
taken home by the pupils, who were charged with 
the actual cost of the materials. Two things were 
accomplished by this plan. Since the product was 
to go into the home both the teacher and the 
pupil were stimulated to their best efforts, for it 
was clearly understood that the home would 
judge them by the results. A second gain was 
realized in the increased interest in the school 
shown by the parents. They understood as never 
before the value of the school training to the 
child, and anything that brings about a better 
understanding between the home and the school 
is work worth while. 

The same general plan of determining the cost 
values was followed with the children as was em- 
ployed with the other group. The market order 
was placed on the board, and the cost of the 
recipe was worked out by the pupil. 

One of the first lessons given was on baking 
powder biscuits and buns. The rule followed 
made eighteen biscuits at a cost for ingredients of 
ten cents. Ten per cent. was charged for gas, 
making eleven cents the cost for each pupil. 
Number of biscuits made (six working) was 108 
at a cost of sixty-six cents. Number of buns 
made (two working) was thirty-six at a cost of 
forty-four cents. 

A lesson on crullers was given in the same 
way. Here the pupils worked in groups of two. 
Two hundred crullers were made at a total cost 
of $1.76. Some of the other lessons include 
apple-pies, cup-cake, fruit-pudding, Boston brown 
bread, sponge cake, and fish balls. 

Through it all there has been an interest and 
enthusiasm utterly impossible with the usual plan 
of individual cooking in small quantities. While 
this method interferes to a certain extent with the 
regulation series of carefully graded lessons, it 
gives the pupil a sense of dealing with real things. 
The girl who has made a lot of bread 


in the school kitchen can do the same thing 
at home. 


> 


I am quite clear that one of our worst failures is at 
the point where, having resolved like angels, we drop 
back into the old mattter-of-fact life and do just what 
we did before, because we have always done it, and be- 
cause everybody does it, and because our fathers and 
mothers did it; all of which may be the very reason why 
we should not do it.... There is no station in life, 
and no place of one’s home, where, if he want to en- 
large his life by caring for people outside himself, he 
may not start on a career of enlargement which shall 
find the answer to our question to be that the man who 
enters upon infinite purposes lives the infinite life. He 
enlarges his life by every experience of life—Edward 
Everett Hale. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(VIII.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


The set of pictures—miscellaneous in subject 
and school of painting—which will be studied this 
month will also serve as means for reviewing and 
classifying those already considered. 

Throughout all the exercises—both the newly 
developed and review,—there is to be brought 
out thought of being charitable in criticism, just 
of opinion, and generous in expression. 

The motto for the 
month will be “Justice 
to all persons and at 
all times.” 

“Portrait of His 
Mother” (James Abbott 
McNeill Whistler, 
1834-1908 ; American 
School)—As an _ intro- 
duction to the first 
group to be classified, 
the portrait of Mr. 
Whistler’s mother will 
be considered. Of the 
little children ask, Did 
you ever visit a dear, 
old lady like this one? 
What did you do? 
What did you talk 
about? Was she inter- 
ested? What was there to see in her home? 
Would you like to go again? The analysis with 
older pupils may be developed by the question 
method, or conversationally—each pupil be- 
ing allowed to express individual criticism or 
opinion. 

With all pupils there should be given the 
thought of the simplicity—not studied, but 
natural—of arrangement and pose; the homey- 
ness of the “picture-atmosphere”’; the sweet, 
gentle repose of a sheltered, beautiful old age to 
which it is a delight to pay homage and a privilege 
to serve; the desirability of so living that life’s 
markings shall express in old age that serene 
dignity of noble, generous mind and spirit. 

Influence to the belief that it is like receiving a 
benediction to come into a presence from which 
is given forth the peace of that reflective twilight 
which is the rightful accompaniment of declining 
years. 

Place the portraits previously studied with this 
new one, and compare methods of grouping and 
treatment of backgrounds. Decide whether a 
simple arrangement or elaborate detail is better, 
and if the latter adds to or detracts from the in- 
terest in the figure, also discuss which is the more 
effective in portraiture—a single figure or group 
arrangement. 

Speak of the artist as having been tempera- 
mentally of no nation. He was considered an 
American because he was born in Massachusetts 
some time after his parents had come there from 
Great Britain. He was of English-Irish extrac- 
tion, and much of his boyhood and many of the 
years of his early manhood were spent in America. 


PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER.—Whistler 


England, however, claimed him because of long 
residence there. His versatility was so great he 
was able to express his conceptions through 
whatever medium he believed best adapted to giv- 
ing the truest and greatest value to the particular 
subject to be represented. 

“Woman Churning” (Jean Francois Millet, 
French School).—This picture, quite the 
opposite of the one just 
studied, is the repre- 
sentation of one form 
of labor, and is styled a 
genre. Question both 
younger and _ older 
pupils. What is being 
done? Where is she 
churning? What do 
you mean by churning? 
Do people always get 
their butter in this way? 
Did you ever see any- 
body making it? 
Where? How was the 
work being done? Do 
you think there is 
electricity in this 
woman’s home? Why 
do you think so? This 
is a peasant woman who lives in France, and her 
cottage is small. She lives simply, works hard, 
and sells her butter in the town on market day. 
She hasn’t the smallest kind of a desire to have 
electricity in her home. Do you notice her cos- 
tume? It looks strange to us, as our clothing 
would look to her. Do you suppose she is a kind 
person? If she were not would pussy snuggle— 
coax about her as she is doing? Will puss be 
given some butter? No, it’s buttermilk for which 
puss is waiting. How she loves it! (Explain 
about buttermilk.) That is a nice cool looking 
place where the work is being done, isn’t it? 
(Explain why it should be such a place.) 

With the oldest pupils develop an analysis of the 
construction of the picture, its action, use of light 
and shadow. Would the interior of such a room 
be dark naturally? Did Millet paint realistically? 
Compare this with the Whistler, making strong 
the idea that though there’s a great difference in 
the story to be read from each picture, both 
women are deserving of an equal amount of re- 
spect. The one as the other is undoubtedly 
possessed of as great trueness of purpose and 
moral stamina, and each must be judged not by 
appearances, but by the standard of conduct for 
the station in life where each passes her days. 

Group all the pictures representative of labor, 
and those which are also genre name as such. 
Review the facts concerning the artists’ life-his- 
tory. 

“The Battle of Lexington” (A. H. Bicknell, 
American School).—Before placing the picture 
there should have been repeated to the younger 
children “Paul Revere’s Ride,” and as the picture 
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BATTLE OF LEXINGTON.—A. H. Bicknell 


is presented recall the historical facts which are 
connected with this encounter. | Afterward the 
pupils reproduce the story imoral or written form. 

The oldest pupils should repeat the poem before 
the analysis of the picture is developed through 
questioning. Should you consider this the repre- 
sentation of an actual occurrence? Is it likely to 
be historically correct, or has it the same relation 


to history that the poem holds? Would you 
rather paint a battle piece or a scene of peace? 
Why? How would you have arranged the back- 
ground? Why? Could you have indicated the 
action in any othe? Wa¥? Would it have been as 
effective as this? Why? Does it require a differ- 
ent quality of knowledge and skill to produce a 


(Continued on page 465.) 


THE POND.—Corot 
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VOCATIONAL DIFFERENCES 


Five years ago we were quite sure that we 
knew what ought not to be done by way of voca- 
tional education, but at present we are neither 
certain what should be done or what should not 
be done, or whether anything should be done. 
We know a great many persons in whom we have 
supreme confidence who do know what should 
be done and what should not be done; how it 
should be done and how it should not be done; 
when it should be done and when it should not be 
done. Unfortunately these persons, in whom our 
confidence is absolute, do not think the same 
thing or the same way as to what and what not, 
as to how and how not, as to when and when not 
to do it. Which is which? How are we to know? 
It would be easy to take either side and com- 
panion with a delightful crowd and have a glor- 
ious conceit that we had divine wisdom and be- 
lieve that the devil was behind the other fellows. 
That is the luxury of the situation. That enables 
a fellow to nurse his conceit luxuriously. Would 
that we had the ability to do that, but unfortu- 
nately we are of the opinion that some men and 
women will make a success in one way and others 
in the other way, and that traditional tyranny is 
to be loosened up by both classes and that onge 
freedom of thought and action is established 
children will profit thereby whether vocations are 
taught by themselyes or whether they are 
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taught side by side with “culture” subjects. One 
thing is certain, that the traditionalist will get hurt 
if he gets in the vocational mix-up. 


@ -0- 
IMPORTANT DECISION 


In many cities, probably in most cities, there is 
an earnest effort on the part of a certain class of 
commercial schools to get the names of seventh 
and eighth grade pupils for the purpose of circular- 
izing them with suggestions of the advantage of 
leaving the public schools and taking a short 
course into business. 

In some cities where the board of education has 
declined to furnish it, a representative of a daily 
paper has come for it, presumably for publication, 
and is believed to have sold it to these “schools.” 

Boards of education are often at a loss to know 
their rights. In New Orleans, where the trouble 
was rank, the board of education appealed to the 
city attorney and secured the following ruling. 
Since then no list is kept at the board rooms, and 
1.0 Official list is available. 

It is the statement of the opinion of the city 
attorney of New Orleans, Judge I. D. Moore, in 
reference to the matter of a request from a busi- 
ness firm to secure the names and addresses of the 
seventh and eighth grade pupils in the schools of 
New Orleans. This opinion was given in response 
to a request from the school board to be furnished 
with the opinion as to the legal rights and obliga- 
tions of the board in either declining or granting 
the request of the firm to copy the names and ad- 
dresses of the seventh and eighth grade pupils. 
The reply of Attorney Moore is as follows:— 

“In reply to your inquiry, I beg to advise you as 
follows: As to the legal right of the board to de- 
cline to give permission to copy the names and ad- 
dresses of students of the seventh and eighth grades 
in the several schools, I beg to advise that the 
records of the school board are public and the 
public and press are entitled to examine same if 
the examination will not interfere with the orderly 
conduct of the affairs of the board. If the board of 
school directors has, in the board’s archives, or if 
the superintendent of schools has, in the archives 
of his office, the data sought, and the same may be 
examined without interference with the orderly 
conduct of affairs of the board, or his office, the 
board and the superintendent will be without legal 
right to refuse access to the records in order that 
the information sought might be obtained. 

“Tf, however, the information sought does not 
constitute a part of the records of the schools, and 
is not in the possession of either the board or the 
superintendent of schools, but may be obtained 
only by the representative of the inquirer visiting 
the several schools during school hours, then and 
in that event if the board believes that such visits 
to the schools at such times would interfere with 
the discipline or orderly conduct of the schools, by 
detracting the attention of the pupils, or other- 
wise, then the board in its discretion would have 
the legal right to refuse the representatives of the 
person or institution seeking the information 
permission to make the inquiry at the schools," 
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TEACHING ONE OF THE DANGEROUS 
OCCUPATIONS 


Attention is called to a serious condition in 
Lewis M. Terman’s contribution to the Riverside 
Educational Monographs series,—“The Teacher’s 
Health.” He shows that public school teaching 
has to be listed among the dangerous occupations. 
Medical inspection and school nurses and a great 
many other aids are being properly called in to 
protect the health of children, but there seems to 
be an apathetic disregard for the health of teachers. 
They are old enough to take care of themselves, 
perhaps, but the fact is that they do not. At least, 
they could take better care of themselves if they 
knew the prevailing physical weaknesses of the 
profession and if they worked under more hygienic 
conditions. 

Professor Terman has easily gathered facts 
enough to show the proportions of the problem. 
It is unfortunate, however, that most of his statisti- 
cal evidence has necessarily been drawn from 
European investigations; only two studies of 
teachers’ health of any account have been made in 
America, one by Dr. Balliet and the other by Dr. 
Burnham of Clark University. 

The evidence shows plainly enough that a rela- 
tively low general mortality and a relatively high 
physical morbidity characterize the teaching pro- 
fession. Other statistics indicate a higher death 
rate from tuberculosis in the teaching profession 
than in the notoriously unhealthful occupations of 
stonecutter or saloonkeeper. As to the teacher’s 
excessive liability to abnormal states of mental ex- 
haustion there seems to be absolute unanimity of 
opinion among all who have investigated the ques- 
tion. Medical writers on neurasthenia have long 
recognized the teacher as among the most frequent 
victims of the disease. No doubt this is due, as 
Professor Terman suggests, to the fact that the 
“fatigue coefficient” of teaching is about twice as 
great as that for most other kinds of mental work. 
Teachers do too much intellectual work; they are 
“unmercifully sweated,” says the author of “The 
Teacher’s Health.” And there is an undeniable 
emotional as well as intellectual overstrain, which 
is responsible for the overpressure of teachers. 

The seriousness of all this is apparent when we 
remember that the “personality of the teacher,” 
about which so much is said properly enough, is 
largely dependent on the “vitality of the teacher.” 
The hopeful side of the situation is the fact that 
nearly all the prevailing evils are remediable, which 
places the responsibility on somebody. The key 
to the situation is in the normal schools, according 
to Professor Terman. In three respects they 
could contribute more than they do to the hygienic 
status of the profession. They could doa great 
deal to improve the physical condition of their 
students while in training; they could offer and 
prescribe thorough courses in the fundamentals of 
personal hygiene, including both the mental and 
physical aspects, so that teachers will know how 
to preserve their health in spite of unhygienic en- 
vironment; and the normal schools are under the 
moral obligation to exercise a rigid selective func- 
tion over those who present themselves as candi- 
dates for the profession. 
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_D. Eggleston has resigned his position with the 


Also the superintendent and board of education 
should consider themselves no less responsible for 
the health of the teachers than for that of the 
pupils. “They cannot absolve themselves from 
moral guilt when a teacher’s health is shattered by 
causes lying in their power of prevention.” 

GREAT TRIBUTE TO CHURCHILL 

Superintendent J. A. Churchill of Baker, Ore- 
gon, was promptly appointed to succeed L. R. 
Alderman as state superintendent. Governor 
West is a Democrat and Mr. Churchill is a Re- 
publican. 

The governor had never seen Mr. Churchill 
when he appointed him, but he did know how he 
stood with all the people of Eastern Oregon and 
with the educators of the entire state. The ap- 
pointment is as creditable to Governor West as to 
Mr. Churchill. 


VIRGINIA RETAINS EGGLESTON 
Virginia is in great luck. First, R. L. Stearns 


has no opponent as candidate for state superin- 
tendent, and second, ex-State Superintendent J. 


United States Bureau of Education and has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the State Agricultural 
College. No wonder Richmond had a great ban- 
quet on April 14 commemorating their success in 
keeping Mr. Eggleston in their midst. These two 
men have done the state inestimable service al- 
ready, and they will do vastly more for the state 
with this new opportunity. 


NATIVITY OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF 
IDAHO 


I often ask from what states teachers come 
when I am in a new western community. At Bur- 
ley, Idaho, in a school with eighteen teachers, one 
only was a native of Idaho, the others came from 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 

In Idaho Falls there are forty teachers. Of 
these seventeen aré from Iowa, four from New 
York, four from Colorado, three from Idaho, 
three from Ohio, three from  Pennsyl- 
vania, one each from Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Illinois, Missouri, Wyoming and Canada. 

At Twin Falls, Idaho, I tried something new 
for me. In an eighth grade of thirty-five pupils 
only one was born in Idaho, only two were born 
west of Idaho, eleven were from the states be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Rockies, six 
were born in the South, fifteen between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Mississippi. Not one was born 
east of the Alleghany mountains. This is the 
best demonstration I have had of the newness of 
the “Project” lands of Southern Idaho, and of 
the migration tendency. 

A PARTIAL PENSION VICTORY 

We are greatly disappointed that the Michigan 
legislature did not give the teachers a straight-out 
pension bill. The bill was admirable. It was care- 
fully and wisely drawn, and the arguments rested 
upon the best body of facts ever brought together 
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on this question. As it passed it is every way al} 
right except—a very big except—the addition of 
a referendum clause which requires a majority 
vote of all the people at the national election in 
November, 1916. To get such a vote seems im- 
possible, but if the teachers of any state can do it 
Michigan can, for they have demonstrated that 
they are’ well organized and full of enthusiasm 
balanced with discretion. 
“BOOKS THAT PAY INTEREST” 


The article by Miss Reynolds on “Books That 
Pay Interest,” which is used this week, deserves 
careful reading by every friend of education. It 
is by far the best demonstration we have ever 
seen of the vast return that may come from the 
suggestion of a noble classic in music or drama. 
It were well if every teacher in secondary and 
higher institutions, of learning could catch the 
spirit of the recital by Miss Reynolds of all that 
has come into her fife through the hearing of the 
“Pilgrims” Chorus” from “Tannhauser.” 


A NEW PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTER 


Nothing in President Wilson’s regime, which 
is all and altogether new, is more completely and 
nobly new than is his daughter, of whose gowns 
and social engagements we read nothing, but of 
whose real service to the world there is much 
that might be said, that should be said. She 
Writes a most valuable article for a magazine and 
receives a thousand dollars for it and passes the 
check over to the asSociation of whose work she 


wrote.’ She ‘went:to St.Louis to speak ‘twice on 
the first Sunday im!Aipril, and no hall in the city 


was large enough to accommodate those who de- 
sired to hear Jessie Woodrow Wilson. Her sub- 
ject was a text: “For the weapons of our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds, casting down imagi- 
nations and everything that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

One does not have to go back to ancient times to 
find. distinct contrasts to this beautiful life and 
glorious service. 


CARNEGIE PENSIONS 


The seventh annual report of the president and 
treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation covers the 
year ended September 30, 1912. The endowment 
in the hands of the trustees at that time amounted 
to approximately $14,000,000, and the income for 
the year amounted to $676,486, of which $634,497 
was expended. From its first pension payment in 
June, 1906, to the end of the fiscal year, Septem- 
ber 30, 1912, the Foundation has distributed 
$2,077,814 in retiring allowance to professors and 
$238,590 in widows’ pensions—a total of $2,316,- 
404, In all 429 retiring allowances and ninety 
widows’ pensions have been granted, of which 
ninety-eight have terminated through death, and 
twenty-three at the expiration of temporary 
grants, leaving 315 retiring allowances and eighty- 
three widows’ pensions in force at the end of the 
year. 
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SUPERINTENDENT HEFTER 


Superintendent Heeter was acquitted. The evi- 
dence made acquittal inevitable. He returned to 
his office on Monday, but his enemies evidently 
intend to make all possible trouble for him, for 
which there appears to be no justification, as his 
acquittal was based on distinct facts. 


a 


Walter H. Page, editor of World’s Work, and 


_ minister at the court of St. James, in an address in 


New York city recently said: “I don’t know how 
it will seem for a man who all his life has followed 
a profession, the main business of which is to tell 
all he knows, to enter upon a profession in which 
it is a crime to tell anything.” : 


We have no disposition to condone murder or 
to favor a man’s taking the law into his own 
hands, but if ever a jury was justified in consider- 
ing the provocation of murder it was in the case 
of Professor Oscar M: Olson of the Agricultural 
College of Minnesota. 


It may be all right but women would make a 
better impression just now when they want men 
to vote: to let them vote if they could have a meet- 
ing of the D. A. R. without quite so much of a 
scramble. Why not postpone their rows until we 
have voted to let them vote? 


The anti-fly crusade is no joke. . With experi- 
ence in about one hundred cities in every section 
of the country, flies were out of commission in all 
but two cities. Heretofore, flies have been an 
almost universal pest. 


Guilty of manslaughter, even if the sentence 
is for only four months in jail, when a fellow 
student died because of their hazing is good as 
far as it goes, 


The greatest boom to total abstinence in mod- 
ern times is the announcement that no liquors 
will be served in the home of President Wilson or 
of any member of his cabinet. 


There will be more attending the N. E. A. at 
Salt Lake City than ever attended from the inter- 
mountain district before. 


All honor to the school men of Michigan for 
the depth to which they buried the cheap books 
bill in the legislature. 


State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin’s 
re-election was by a phenomenal majority, reach- 
ing upwards of 30,000. 


The Iowa verdict on consolidation of institu- 
tions of higher education is a shot that will be 
heard around the world. 


Make allowance for the home environment of 
your out-of-step pupils. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 1 to 4, 
Bethlehem, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 7-11, Salt 
Lake City. 


Education is the most practical of all things. 
Education is never perfunctory. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE HAND AT THE HELM. 


It appears unlikely that there will be any doubt 
as to whose hand is at the helm during the present 
administration. President Wilson followed up his 
innovation in the personal reading of his message, 
—or, more properly, his address,—to Congress, 
by visiting the Capitol for a personal conference 
with the Democratic leaders of the Senate upon 
the details of the proposed tariff legislation. He 
was as successful there as in the preliminary con- 
sultations with the Democratic leaders of the 
House. He has a very persuasive and masterful 
way with him; and it is now pretty generally be- 
lieved that the tariff bill, in its final form, will not 
differ materially from the bill as it has just re- 
ceived his O. K. If it were not for the danger 
of confusion with an earlier tariff measure, the 
bill might almost be designated the Wilson bill. 

AN UNEXPECTED LAMENT. 

Vehement opposition to some of the provisions 
of the new tariff& bill comes from an unlooked-for 
quarter, namely, the New York importers, who 
are memorializing the President and members of 
both houses of Congress. These gentlemen com- 
plain that the administrative features of the new 
bill are “unfair, unworkable, arbitrary, and tyran- 
nical.” They say that they would rather have the 
duties remain where they are than to have the 
proposed regulations take effect; and they quote 
the foreign exporters as fully agreeing with them. 
The increased strictness in the ad valorem ap- 
praisal is odious to them; and they maintain that 
if the treasury department is authorized to ex- 
clude wares whose manufacturers refuse inspection 
of their books, the reform supposed to be made 
by the bill is illusory. 


A DISHEARTENING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The announcement of Postmaster-General 
Burleson that, except where charges of ineffi- 
ciency are proven, the postmasters now in office 
will be allowed to serve out their terms has spread 
disgust and confusion among the hordes of Demo- 
cratic office-seekers who are eager for a chance 
to serve their country. Perhaps they may derive 
consolation from the fact that this announcement 
merely defers and distributes the emptying out of 
the offices. But it will make things a great deal 
easier for the new administration. If there were 
to be an immediate and general distribution of 
places, the administration would find its hands 
full, and would have little leisure for more serious 
business. What attitude the administration will 
take toward the fourth class offices over which 
Mr. Taft extended the civil service rules is yet to 
be announced. 


THE STATUS OF JAPANESE. 


There seems to be a chance that the delicate 
and difficult question of the status of Japanese 
in this country may be sent for settlement to the 
supreme court of the United States. It is re- 
ported from Tokio that the Japanese cabinet, in 
view of President Wilson’s decision not to inter- 
fere with the California land ownership legisla- 


tion, has reported to the emperor that it is neces- 
sary to present a test case before our stipreme 
court. The purpose is to prove that the Japanese 
are not of Mongolian origin, but Malayan and 
Aryan in lineage, and therefore may fairly claim 
to be classified ethtiologically with the white per- 
sons desctibed in the naturalization act. If this 
could be proven; they would clearly be exempt 
from the provisions of the pending California 
legislation. But even then; some way would prob- 
ably be found to embody in state laws the strorig 
anti-Japanese sentiment of the Pacific coast. 
With a people so sensitive as the Japanese, it is a 
thousand pities that such questions should arise. 


AN EXTRA-HAZARDOUS RISK. 


Any prudently-administered life insurance comi- 
pany would certainly regard King Alfonso XIII 
of Spain as an extra-hazardous risk. Nine times 
within a trifle more than ten years his life has 
been attempted. The first time was in Madrid in 
January, 1903, when a lunatic fired a shot at him 
as he was returning from church. The last time 
was also in Madrid, on Sunday, April 13, when a 
man sprang from the sidewalk as the king was 
riding by, attended by his staff, and, seizing the 
bridle of the king’s horse with one hand, fired a 
revolver point blank at him with the other. Only 
the king’s good horsemanship saved his life. He 
dug his spurs into his horse, and the horse reared 
and received in its neck the bullet meant for the 
king. The king’s assailant was an anarchist re- 
cently expelled from France, who seems to have 
had no motive except that common to anarchists. 


SOMETHING NEW IN STRIKES. 


The great Belgian manhood-suffrage demon- 
stration, which began on Monday, April 14, is 
something new in strikes. No question of wages 
or hours or conditions of labor is involved; but 
two or three hundred thousand workmen in va- 
rious trades all over the kingdom laid down their 
tools, at the bidding of Socialist agitators, to com- 
pel the government to grant their demands for 
suffrage on the one-man one-vote basis. The sit- 
uation presents the anomaly of many employers 
in sympathy with the workmen and contributing 
toward their funds; while, on the part of the lead- 
ers in the movement, at least, there is an an- 
nounced purpose to avoid all violence and to in- 
terfere in no way with workmen who will not join 
the strike. 

A REAL GRIEVANCE. 

Whatever may be thought of the weapon of the 
strike put to this use, there can be no question 
that there exists a real grievance in the strange 
conditions on which the Belgian suffrage is based. 
The possession of a certain amount of property 
entitles the owner to two ballots, the possession 
of a certificate of higher secondary education or 
the holding of an office entitles a man to three 
votes; and these two and three-vote citizens are 
able to outvote the one-vote voters, although the 
latter are numerically superior. They are nat- 

[Comtinued on page 474.) 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF A SCHOOLHOUSE 
JULIAN WORKMAN JOHNSON) 
Sacramento, California 

The object of the public schools of today is to 
conserve the health and develop the body as well 
as to improve the mind and strengthen the char- 
acter of the child. 

There are a number of things necessary for the 
successful accomplishment of this work, co-operat- 
ing parents, good teachers, good method of in- 
struction, good school system, good text-books, 
and the right kind of schoolhouses. 

Co-operating parents can be easily secured by 
the use of tact and good common sense on the part 
of the teacher. Methods of instruction, school 
systems, and teachers can be changed any time, but 
when a schoolhouse is built it will not be changed 
for forty or fifty years, hence it is necessary for 
the best interest of the child that the right kind 
of schoolhouses be built. 

An- up-to-date schoolhouse should have a flat 
roof or a roof-garden which the girls on the second 
floor can use as a playground, thereby saving them 
from climbing one flight of stairs. Handball 
courts and basketball courts could be made on the 
roof, where the air is much purer than on the 
ground. There should be toilets and lavatories in 
the basement for the use of the pupils during play- 
time. There should be a warm, well lighted, and 
well ventilated lunch and playroom in _ the base- 
ment for the boys, and one for the girls to be used 
during the rainy season and extremely hot 
weather. 

There should be an auditorium large enough to 
seat six hundred persons. In the rear there 
should be a small platform with an electric plug 
for a stereopticon, in the use of which the study of 
geography, history, literature, hygiene, and sanita- 
tion could be made much more instructive and in- 
teresting. The auditorium could be used in the 
afternoons for mothers’ meetings, in the evenings 
for fathers’ meetings, and be the head centre of 


civic and social work. It could be used for drills, 


motion figures, folk dancing, in teaching pupils to 
walk and sit gracefully, and to acquire that poise 
and address every well instructed child should 
have when he or she leaves the grammar school. 

The principal should have an outer office with 
bookshelves on the inside walls, and a_ private 
office with a lavatory and a toilet. The teachers’ 
room should be provided with a locker for each 
teacher, a gas range, a lavatory, and a_ toilet. 
Every room should have telephone connection 
with the principal’s office, and each room should 
have electric lights. 

A classroom to hold forty pupils should be 30 
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feet long, 25 feet wide, and 13 1-2 feet high, and 
the light should enter the room from one side 
only. The windows should occupy one entire 
outside wall beginning from within four feet of the 
floor and extending to within six inches of the ceil- 
ing. 

There should be a foot radiator in the rear of 
each room on which the pupils could stand and 
warm their feet and dry their clothes on rainy 
days, warm feet and dry clothing being essential 
to the health and comfort of the pupils. For heat- 
ing and ventilation the warm pure air should enter 
the room near the ceiling, and the cold impure air 
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should have its exit on the same side near the 
floor. 

Each classroom should have two exits into the 
main hall, and a hat room for the boys and one for 
the girls. In each hat room there should be a 
lavatory and a toilet. These toilets should be in 
closet-like rooms, well ventilated and with tight- 
fitting doors, and there should be a sanitary drink- 
ing fountain in each classroom. 

In a school containing several rooms, a number 
of boys and girls can be out of the classroom at the 
same time during school hours. Their passing 
through the halls and up and down the stairs 
creates more or less confusion and noise, and hasa 
tendency to lower the discipline of the school. 
If there were a toilet in each hat room, no two 
boys would be together in the toilets during school 
time. Therefore it is to the best interest of the 
pupil morally and physically that a toilet be in 
each hat room. 

Henry van Dyke says: “Time is never saved by 
doing a thing badly.” And I say that money is 
never saved by building poorly equipped and 
poorly arranged schoolhouses. 


-0-@-0-4- 
NOBLE UTTERANCE 


The State Board of Education of Texas having been accused of attempting to 
eliminate Lincoln’s picture from a history used in the schools, Governor Colquitt 
denies that the board had such a purpose, and adds: “I would rather resign the 
governor’s office of Texas than have my children study a school history without 
Abraham Lincoln’s picture in it; and 1am a son of a Confederate soldier, too.” 


—Christian Endeabor World. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES,—(VIII.) 


(Continued from page 459.} 


picture like this? Would an understanding of 
military tactics be necessary to successfully repre- 
sent the stress of conflict? How about the 
artist’s knowledge of the customs, dress, and fire- 
arms of the times? Was this artist well informed? 
Do you think it possible to paint an historical 
picture without having an accurate knowledge of 
all the particulars pertaining to the subject? What 


fi 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.—Holman Hunt 


do you most like about the picture? Why? 
Does the picture tell you nothing more? Empha- 
size the moral force which lies behind the event 
represented, and show that the physical victory 
was not the only or finest one of the “Minute 
Men.” Speak of the historical significance of 
that first-fired shot. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact to be told in 
connection with the artist is that he still is living, 
and it may be the good fortune of some of the 
pupils to meet him; perhaps some have already 
done so. However that may be, all certainly will 
look forward with interest and pleasure to dis- 
covering more of Mr. Bicknell’s work in the art 
galleries which they will visit from time to time. 

“The Pond” (Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, 
1796-1875: French Barbizon School).—The land- 
scape should touch the younger pupils into re- 
membrance of some similar place to which they 
haye heen; consequently help them to tell what 
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they see in the picture through comparison with 
their experience of real out-of-doors. Encourage 
them to tell what they think the people are doing, 
the kind of trees and flowers these are, what birds 
and insects have their homes there. Suggest: 
If we could go to a beautiful spot like this what 
would we do? You think very hard and by and 
by we will have a happy time talking about it. 
Of the older pupils ask: What does the picture 
mean to you? Doesn't it mean anything else? Is 
that all the artist intended it should mean? Just 
a beautiful spot where one may go on a holiday? 
Doesn't the sight of such a place touch into life 
an appreciation of nature’s beauty and a reverence 
for the wondercraft of the Creator? Too, doesn't 
it quicken the mind to recalling charmed thoughts 
that have been spoken and written by fine minds? 
How has Corot represented the magic of the 
season? Is it by distribution of light, action, con- 
struction, or what? It is difficult to know, for in 
all of Corot’s work there is an indescribable 
alivedness such as no other artist produced. It 
is simply Corot; not only the genius as an artist, 
but the genius as a man whose soul’s music is 
outpoured upon the canvas. And who shall an- 
alyze the degrees of light, shade, and what not 


-else interwoven to produce the alluring, illusive, 


mystical, altogether bewitching result! 

Enough that he makes one to hear the leaves 
sing, the grass murmur, the shy creatures of air 
and earth twitter in their sylvan retreat where the 
fairies must surely revel when the moon sails high 
across the soft cloud dappled sky. 

Corot was born in Paris, where he always lived. 
He was apprenticed to trade and until he was 
twenty-six years old was faithful to the duties of 
commercial life. His people being well-to-do he 
never lacked means, and was even given an allow- 
ance when he adopted art as a profession with 
his father’s consent. From the beginning of his 
artist-career he was just Corot and learned little 
of his masters. He made several journeys to 
Italy, absorbing the beauty of her art-wealth. 
This, combined with his joyous, cheerful tempera- 
ment, may have made the man the artist he was. 
He was one of the Barbizon school of painters, 
but spent more time in the city than in the coun- 
try. His landscapes will live longer than those 
painted by any other member of that school of 
painting, because of the indescribable qualities 
with which he endowed, them, 

Group all the landscapes, deciding which, if 
any, appeal as does Corot’s. 

“The Light of the World” (Holman Hunt, 
1827-1910; English Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
of Painters)—Before presenting this picture, 
show those used at Christmas to the younger 
pupils and recall the stories connected 
with them. Present the new picture, 
saying: You know of whom the baby is a 
picture, can you not think whose this is? Yes, it 
is the Christ-Man. What does He bear in one 
hand? What doing with the other? Why do you 
suppose He is knocking at the door? He wishes 
it to be known that light and help are near. 
There was a promise you will remember made at 
the time of His birth that He would aid ajl, [D9 
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you notice how simple the garments are? (Yes, 
the inner one is very like small Edward’s smock.) 
The feet are unprotected, too, showing the 
humility of life of one who strives to aid all to be 
kind and true. Do you think the face is a happy 
one? No, it looks weary and sad, for the Christ- 
Man’s task is hard to perform. The picture 
teaches us that all must try to help one another 
no matter if it is hard to do so. 

Call the attention of the older pupils to the set- 
ting of the picture which has for the dominant 
feature the figure. Bring out thought of the 
strength of the modeling, accented by the sim- 
plicity of the inner garment; the long lines of 
which show their perfection against the outer cov- 
ering; the purity of workmanship of the face 
brought out by the flowing hair crowned by the 
circle of thorns, to which clearness is given by 
the halo. 

The whole figure symbolizes the nearness of the 
Presence amid physical surroundings as indicated 
by the door and the verdure. The lantern glim- 
mers forth hope and assurance that light is ever 
at hand if the mind be but open to recognize its 
nearness and the heart ready to appropriate it. 

This is the most famous of the English artist’s 
paintings. As a boy he was influenced to culti- 
vate his love of art as an amusement. His parents 
intended that he should follow a business career, 
but the “call” of art was so strong he took up its 
study seriously and deserted business. For many 
years he received little recognition, but after this 
wonderful allegorical painting was produced his 
place among masters was assured. He worked 
slowly—putting his “strong, constant individual- 
ity” into each picture, believing it more desirable 
to “serve as high priest and expounder of the ex- 
cellence of the works of the Creator” than to pro- 
duce many pictures. 

That he rightly judged is evident from the fact 
that no painter‘of his times produced so great an 
impression by a few pictures of religious char- 
acter as he did. That the world also held the 
same belief was evinced by the national honor 
shown at the time of his death in London. 

Group all religious or devotional pictures, com- 
pare, and discover if they display similar qualities 
or arouse like sentiment. 


HOME WORK 


All over the country now the home work of 
school children is receiving expert attention, but 
Oregon has decidedly the lead of all other states. 

In Ontario, Oregon, Superintendent E. G. 
Bailey is setting a lively pace for the rest of 
Oregon, even. Ontario is a very wide-awake city 
in every respect but in none more than in educa- 
tion. 

The school year is in six periods of six weeks 
each. 

The parents mark the report on home work 
weekly and return to the superintendent at the 
end of the six weeks. 

Here are the twenty-one phases of home life 
upon which parents tiark weekly and_ report 
six-weekly :-—~ 
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Setting and serving table. 
Washing and wiping dishes. 
Washing and ironing. 

Care of younger children. 

Making fires. 

General chores. 

Errands, 

Cheerfulness, kindness. 

Order and care of clothes. {, . 

Cleanliness, bathing. 

Table manners. 

Politeness. 

Keeping temper. 

Doing before told. 

Care of language. 

At-home, off streets. 

Courteous to parents. 

Kindness to animals. iF 

Home study. E 

Saving. 

Earning. 

Here are the phases of school work upon which 
the teacher marks weekly and reports to the 
superintendent and parent six-weekly >— 

General deportment. 

Days present. 

Days absence. 4 

Times tardy. 

Reading. i, 

Spelling. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Geography. 

Physiology. 

History. 

Attitude towards school work. 

Indolent. 

Wastes time. 

Copies, gets too much help. 

Rules governing home work. 

(1) No pupil is obliged to enter the contest. 
(2) Parent must sign statement of work done by 
pupil. (3) Contest closes when school term 
ends. (4) Unexcused absence forfeits all 
credits, unexcused tardiness forfeits twenty-five 
per cent. of credits. Less than ninety per cent. 
deportment, twenty per cent. of all credits for- 
feited. (5) Awards; the six highest will be 


published in county paper. The three highest at 


the close of school the prizes offered by the 
school board. The following schedule shows 
some of the home duties for which credit is 
given: Building fire in the morning fifteen min- 
utes. Cleaning out barn ten minutes. Splitting 
and carrying in wood fifteen minutes. Cleaning 
each horse ten minutes, gathering eggs ten min- 
utes. Feeding chickens five minutes, feeding 
pigs ten minutes, feeding horse five minutes. 
Churning fifteen minutes. Working butter fifteen 
minutes. Blacking stove ten minutes. Making 
and baking bread one hour. Making biscuit 
fifteen minutes. Getting breakfast thirty min- 
utes. Supper thirty minutes. Washing and wip- 
ing dishes (full time); sweeping one floor five 
minutes. Dusting one room ten minutes. Scrub- 
bing floor twenty minutes. Making bed five 
minutes. Washing, ironing own clothes twce 
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Fest Ts ‘ 
hours. Bathing twenty minutes. Thirty-minute 
music lesson. Cleaning teeth and finger nails 
ten minutes. Milking cow ten minutes. Turn- 
ing cream separator ten minutes. Bed time, nine 
o'clock, five minutes. Sleeping with window 
open ten minutes. Reasonable credits given for 
any work done by pupil. 

Five per cent. credit will be added to final ex- 
amination results to all pupils who enter and con- 
tinue in the contest. 

The home work will be a failure unless we have 
the hearty co-operation of the parents. 


> 


WAGNER CENTENNIAL EXERCISE 
JANE A, STEWART 


INSTRUMENTAL SELECTION (March from “Tann- 
hauser’’). 
THE STORY OF WAGNER.— 

First—Richard Wagner was a wonderful musical com- 
poser. He was born in Leipsic, Germany, in 1813. On 
May 22 we celebrate his centennial. Musical and liter- 
ary people everywhere unite to do him honor, for he 
was not only a great musician but also a great dramatist 
and poet. He wrote many important works during the 
years of his active labors, and he made a great name for 
himself the world over. 

Second—I have been interested in reading about Rich- 
ard Wagner's childhood. He was the youngest in a 
large family of nine children, four boys and five girls. 
Almost all his brothers and sisters were interested in 
musical and dramatic work. Wagner’s own father (who 
was connected with the city police department and 
loved books and music) died when Richard was only six 
months old. His gifted stepfather died when he was 
only two years old. His mother was a strong, good 
woman, who took good care of her large family. 

Third—Wagner dearly loved his mother, who always 
thought he would do a great work in the world. He 
was a delicate child and the pet of the family. He had 
ideas of his own about his studies, and never liked to 
do hard tasks. His mother persuaded him to attend 
the academy, showing him the great loss it would be to 
him if he did not go to school and study. He learned 
very rapidly, and though he was small in stature, he cul- 
tivated his bodily powers and became quite strong. 

Fourth—Wagner lived in Dresden a while, and then 
moved back to his birthplace, Leipsic. When he was 
eleven years old he won a prize for a memorial poem on 
the death of a schoolmate. When he was thirteen he 
translated several books of the “Odyssey.” At fourteen 
he made a metrical translation in English of Romeo’s 
famous soliloquy. At first he thought he would be a 
poet. But on hearing “Egmont,” by Beethoven, he was 
fired with the idea of musical composition. “I resolved 
to be a musician,” he said. That was when he was six- 
teen. He took a thorough training from a celebrated 
teacher of music. 

Fifth—Wagner began early to write both poetry and 
music. And he was the great originator of adapting 
the two to each other in great musical dramas and 
tragedies. His first compositions were string quar- 
tettes. Then he wrote an-overture, a symphony, and an 
opera. He became an opera house director at 
Magdeburg, and when he was twenty-four he conducted 
an orchestra in Russia. Then he went to London, and 
from there to Paris, where he lived for several years in 
poverty. 

Sixth—Wagner’s music was not popular at first, and 
he had a struggle for success. His music was too 
noisy for many people who liked the soft, sweet French 
and Itahan music better. He kept right on, however, 
sure that he would win im good season. Finally his 
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opera, “Rienzi,” which he had begun in Russia, was 


produced in Dresden through the influence of Meyerbeer,. 
the noted composer, and it was a success. “The Flying 
Dutchman,” another Wagner opera, was also produced,. 
and the two created a great stir because they were so 
different from any music with which the people were 
famihar up to that time. 

Seventh—Wagner was thirty years old when he met 
success. He was appointed chapel master at the Dres- 
den Opera house, and his great opera of “Tann- 
hauser” followed. Later he became involved in a revo- 
lution, and fled to Switzerland. He did not return to 
Germany for twelve years, until 1861. He met a power- 
ful friend in King Ludwig of Bavaria, who in 1864 called 
him to Munich. 

The famous Bayreuth Opera house was opened ia 
1876. This opera house was built by friends of Wagner, 
who formed “Wagner societies” in European and 
American cities for the purpose of producing Wagner's 
great Trilogy on the Nibelungen-Lied. This was a 
wonderful performance, and made Bayreuth the musical 
centre of the world. 

Eighth—Wagner made a visit to London in 1877, 
where he was received with great honors. In 1882 he 
produced “Parsifal,” which is regarded as his greatest 
work. He went to Venice soon afterward for recupera- 
tion and rest, but he kept at work ceaselessly, and his 
overworked frame gave way suddenlv. He died in Ven- 
ice February, 1883, and silently through the canals 
went a draped gondola to a special mourning car 
which bore his body to Bayreuth, where a public funeral 
was held. He is buried at Wahnfried, his home m 
Bayreuth. 

SELECTION—“The Wedding March” from “Lohen- 
grin.” 
WHAT WAGNER DID FOR MUSIC.— 

First—Wagner has been called a musical reformer. 
Some of the reforms which he accomplished are too 
technical for any but a composer or trained musician to 
understand. Opera in Wagner's day was entirely a 
musical product, ignoring real dramatic sincerity m or- 
der to present lovely melodies, and making no attempt 
at representing the thought of the text. Wagner 
changed all that. He made*the»words as important as 
the notes. He composed seriously conceiyed music 
dramas which demanded both intelligence and sensibil- 
ity on the part of the hearer. Wagner was always 
thinking of the deep dramatic truthfulness that might 
be imparted to music, and he fought against the usual 
plan of catering to the pleasures of the ear. 

Second—Wagner had several ideas which he carried 
out in his works. First, he made music a part and not 
the whole in his operas. Second, he made a complete 
union of all the parts,—the text, the notes, the scenes, 
etc. Third, he made the storv of the opera a complete 
one, findine its revelation in the expressiveness of the 
music. Fourth, he succeeded in bringing opera out of 
financial and business requirements to the higher plane 
of influence upon the intellectual and artistic life of the 
people. 

VOCAL SELECTION—“Elizabeth’s Prayer,” from 

“Tannhauser.” 

WAGNER’S OPERAS.— 

First—Wagner’s great works were his operas. The 
first operas that he composed, “The Fairies” and 
“Liebesverbat,” were not a success. His next com- 
position was “Rienzi,” based on Lord Lytton’s novel, 
and this is the earliest which has survived. Wagner’s 
genius also received prompt recognition when his 
“Flying Dutchman” was produced, which met with an 
enthusiastic reception. The legend of “The Flying 
Dutchman” is like that of “The Wandering Jew.” Wag- 
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: ner’s next great opera, “Tannhauser,” was based on the 
; old popular story of the knightly singer who tarried in 
' : the mountain of Venus. Its famous overture is a mas- 
Te < terpiece, and there are many beautiful and famous mu- 


sical strains in it, including “The Evening Star.” 

i Second—“Lohengrin or the Knight of the Swan” is 
one of the best known of Wagner’s compositions, and 
the famous “Wedding March” is endeared to the hearts 
of the people. “Tristan and Isolde” is taken from the 
Celtic Mabinogion, and is regarded by musical authori- 
ties as the most representative work of Wagner's re- 
"i forms in music, bringing out in completeness all the 
methods of the new art in music of which he was the 
: great exponent and advocate both in his musical works 
and writings. 

Third—During the composition of “Tristan and 
Isolde” and other “Meistersingers” which followed, 
Wagner never lost sight of his determination to be a 
poet as well as a musician and to accomplish a great 
work of national poetry. The great achievement was 
the wonderful “Trilogy of the Nibelungen Ring,” which 
met with an amazing and encouraging reception. This 
fourfold work includes “The Rheingold,” “Walkiire,” 
“Siegfried,” and “Gétterddmmerung.” For its presenta- 
2 tion, the great national opera house was erected in 
te Bayreuth, Germany, by popular subscription, where, in 
a August, 1876, these great musical masterpieces were 

performed. 

Fourth—Kings and emperors were Wagner's guests 
; in his magnificent “art temple” at Bayreuth at the 
great national musical festivals which were carried on 
during the closing years of Wagner's life. The great- 
est work of his last years was “Parsifal,” which is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a sublime musical creation. 
It concerns the Knights of the Holy Grail and a wicked 
sorcerer, who desires to win them from goodness to 
evil. It is the most mythical and the most mystical of 
‘Wagner's great music dramas. The presentation of 
“‘Parsifal” was the climax of Wagner’s work and the 
crowning glory of his great career. ‘ 

CLOSING SELECTION—“Processional of Knights of 

the Holy Grail,” from “Parsifal.” 


MATERIAL FOR MEMORIAL DAY 


Aldrich, T. B. Decoration Day, (See Ponkapog pa- 
pers. p. 94-7.) 

Curtis, George William. The soldiers’ monument at 
Pittsfield, Mass. September 24, 1872. (See his Ora- 
tions and Addresses, 1894. v. 3, p. 31-58.) 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Address at the Dedication of 
the Soldiers’ Monument in Concord. (See his Com- 
plete Works. v. 11 p. 99-128.) 

Harrison, E, Story of Decoration Day for the Little 
Children of To-Day. (See Storyland, p. 178-86.) 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. Memorial Day. (See 
Modern Eloquence. v. 8, p. 621-623.) 

‘Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Memorial Day. (See Mod- 
ern Eloquence. v. 8, p, 691-699.) 

Lewis, J. B. Memorial Day: Its Origin and Obser- 
vance. (Lewis. Boston. 1911.) 

Marble, E. Origin of Memorial Day. (See New Eng- 
land Magazine. n. s. 32:467-70. June, 1905.) 

Memorial Day. (See Appleton’s annual encyclopedia. 
1887. p. 475-78.) 

Paine, R. D. Old Glory in the Desert. (See St, Nich- 
olas. 34:771-6.) 

Schauffler, R. H., ed. Memorial Day. (Moffat. 1909.) 

Schauffler, R. H., ed. Memorial Day; Its Celebration, 
Spirit and Significance as Related in Prose and Verse. 
(Moffat. 1911.) 

Stevenson, B. E. and E. S., comps. Memorial Day. 
(See Days and Deeds: prose. p. 28-42.) 

Walsh, William Shepard. Decoration Day. (See his 
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Curiosities of Popular Custom. 1898 p. 326--29.) 

Wells, C. How to Celebrate Memorial Day. 
Bellamy and Goodwin’s Open Sesame. 

POETRY. 

Bianchi, M. G. D. Decoration Day. (See Outlook. 
92:275. May, 1909.) 

Bradley, M. The Boy in Gray. 
p. 187-91.) 

Browne, Francis F., comp. Bugle-echoes; a Collection 
of Poems of the Civil War, Northern and South- 
ern. 

Carleton, Will. 


(Sae 
v. 2, p. 371-3.) 


(See Our Holidays. 


Decoration Day Poems. (See his 
Farm Legends, 1887. p. 87-99.) 
Carleton, Will. Festival of Memory. (See his Farm 


Festivals. 1881. p. 153-67.) 
Carrington, Henry B. ‘Beacon Lights of Patriotism. 
443 p. 


Eggleston, George Cary. Poems of the Civil War. 


(See his American War Ballads and Lyrics. 1889. 
v. 1, p. 165-226, v. 2, p. 278.) 
Fenn, E. H. Memorial Day; Poem. (See Independ- 


ent, 55:1253. May 28, 1903.) 
Finch, F. M. Decoration Day. (See Bellamy and 
Goodwin’s Open Sesame. v. 2, p. 371-3.) 
Gilder, Richard Watson. Decoration Day. 
Lyrics. 1887. p. 84-85.) 
Hagedorn, Jr.. H. Lines on Memorial Day; poem. 
(See Current Literature. (45:343-4. September, 1908.) 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell. For the services in memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, Boston, June 1, 1865. (See his 


(See his 


Complete Poetical Works. 1899. p. 265.) 

Howe, Mrs. Julia Ward. Poems of the War. (See 
her Later Lyrics. 1887. p. 9-42.) 

Hutson, M. E. Knots of blue and. gray; poem. (See 


Current Literature. 40:670-1. June 1906.) 

Larcom, Lucy. War Memories. (See her Poetical 
Works. 1884. p. 92-104.) 

Lazarus, Emma. Heroes. (See her Poems. 
1, p. 55-58.) 

Livingston, S. T. Ballad of Memorial Day; poem. 
(See Harper’s Weekly. 53:31. May 29, 1909.) 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Decoration Day. 
(See his Poetical Works. 1891. v. 3, p. 288-89.) 

McCormack, W. F. Memorial’ Day; poem.. (See In- 
dependent. 68:1065. May 19, 1910.) 

Matthews, James Brander, ed. Poems of American 
Patriotism. 1882. 

Matthews, James Brander. Songs of the Civil War. 
(See his Pen and Ink. 1894. p. 140-67.) 

Stedman, Edmund Clarence. Alice of Monmouth; An 
Idyl of the Great War. (See his Alice of Monmouth 
and other poems. 1864. p. 9-91.) 

Stevenson, B. E. and E. S., comps. Memorial Day: 
Blue and Gray. (See Days and Deeds; verse. p. 
19-24.) 


1889. v. 


Whitman, Walt. Memories of President Lincoln. (See 
his Leaves of Grass. 1899. p. 255-63.) 
Contents.—When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 


Bloomed; O Captain, my Captain; Hush’d be the 
Camps To-Day; This Dust Was Once a Man. 
—From Bulletin 55, Riverside, Cal., Public Library. 
D. F. D., New Jersey: Of all the educational 
journals I take, Journal of Education is first. I con- 
sider it the “Best.” 


E. T. R., Illinois: I wish to tell you how much I 
enjoy reading the Journal. It is a great imspiration to 
me and keeps me in touch with what is best in educa- 
tion. 

S. S., Washington: Whether peaches sell well or are 
given away for the asking, we must have the Journal of 


Education with its cheerful boosting of good things 
and useful men. 
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BOOK TABLE 


SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS, AND HEALTH. 
By Helen C. Putnam, M. D. Easton, Pa.: American 
Academy of Medicine Press. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Helen C. Putnam is a skilful physician, a noble pub- 

licist, a genuine educator, and a iorceful writer. She 
is rendering public service in many ways, but never 
more efficiently than in “School Janitors, Mothers, and 
Health,” in which, in a frank and sane way, she treats 
of the health problems of school and home, for the good 
of the children through better service from the janitor, 
teacher, and mother.- Her “Key-word” is suggestive of 
her spirit and message: “School is a part of life, not 
preparation only, and to practice pupils in standardizing 
details affecting health means improving our vital sta- 
tisties—the measure of a nation’s right living.” There 
are four requisites for a nobly serviceable book for the 
public.—adequate and extensive knowledge of all 
phases of the subject treated, great good sense in the 
election of the phases to be emphasized, ability to win 
the confidence and active, esteem of the public, and the 
art of writing clearly and attractively. Dr. Helen C. 
Putnam has all of these to an eminent degree. While 
her mission has to do primarily with janitors and school 
health, she devotes much time, thought, and space to 
school fatigue and mothers’ clubs. In consequence it is 
a book that should be furnished to every school janitor 
in America, and he should be required to report what 
at says about janitors at a special meeting of teachers 
and the school board once a year to make sure that he 
has read it carefully and understandingly. If the board 
of education does not provide it for the janitors the 
women’s clubs should do it. 


SPRACH-UND LESEBUCH. By W. H. Gohdes and 
H. A. Buschek. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 370 pp. Price, $1.15. 

Gohdes and Buschek’s introductory German book has 
two distinctive features; the class work is carried on 
from the start wholly in German, and the grammar is 
separated from the reader, forming Part Two. Both of 
these innovations, if they may so be called, seem to be 
justrfied.—the first because it facilitates the practical use 
of the language; the second because the grammar is 
more available than it would be if scattered throughout 
the book. In accordance with the first principle, there 
is very little material for composition in the body of the 
work, although exercises covering the entire thirty-four 
lessons are appended for use if the teacher so desires. 
The reading material is remarkably bright, varied, and 
informative, with short poems imterspersed at intervals 
of two or three lessons. Word reviews also play an 
important part. The grammatical digest and vocabu- 
laries leave nothing to be desired. Its individuality 
alone should win a place for the “Sprach-und Lesebuch.” 


SELECTED LYRICS. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Charles Swain Thomas of the English de- 
partment in the Newton (Mass.) high school. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Miffin Company. Cloth. 12mo. 
Two volumes of 97 and 128 pp. Price, 25 cents each. 
In these selections of English lyrics the best has been 

from Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, Burns, 

Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley. The editor has made 
excellent selections, with the aim in view to prepare the 
student for the college entrance requirements in English 
literature. In this respect they will prove decidedly 
helpful, as they present within reasonable measure some 
of the finest specimens of English anthology. The edi- 
tor in his introductions gives a brief critical biography 
of the bards whose works he presents. And then his 
annotations are of the choicest, crisp, illuminative, and 
serviceable. An index of first lines of the various poems 
will aid the student in the saving of time. Altogether it 
is a neat bit of editorial work. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. By Dr. Thomas Finegan, 
assistant commissioner of education. Syracuse (N. 
Y.): C. W. Bardeen. Choth. PP. 

This is in printed form the valuable historical address 
delivered to the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion in its session at Buffalo, in which from the early 
Dutch days in New Amsterdam the school system of the 
Empire state advanced steadily but surely to its present 
efficient form, and its assured place in the vanguard of 
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educational forces in the Union. All the gradations of 
progress are furnished «us. by this. accurate historical 
penman. They will ‘be sed with great interest by 
all those who take’ pride, as they well may, im the 
splendid results of the struggle for the best in education 
in the most populous of our many commonwealths. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN. Edited by George B. Aiton, state inspector of 
high schools, Minnesota. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
& Co. Cloth. 12mo. 314 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

It was a happy thought on the part of those who pre- 
pare the “Canterbury Classics” to include for school 
reading the story of so eminent an American as Benja- 
min Franklin. Paul Leicester Ford wrote of him as 
“the many-sided Franklin,” and he was so many-sided 
that every pupil may find something in his story that 
will interest him. In a pleasant literary style, worthy 
of wide imitation, Franklin tells the story of his own 
life, and it is one of the autobiographies that never 
grows stale. Then there is so much of American his- 
tory disclosed in #t that renders it a valuable document. 
The editor has done a good piece of work in the ar- 
rangement of the text, and in his annotations on some 
— and places that call for explanation. And 

omer W. Iby has given additional attraction to the 
text by his admirable series of illustrations. 


THE HIAWATHA READER. Edited by Robert 
George. Cleveland: Lakeside Book Company. Cloth. 
12mo. 223 pp. Price, 67 cents. 

This is the text of Longfellow’s famous poem, “The 
Song of Hiawatha,” charmingly illustrated by scores of 
Indian figures and scenes that render the text delightful 
in #tseli—much more attractive and impressive. Here 
may be found almost everything that pertains to the 
Indian life im its aboriginal features, such features as 
still appeal so strongly to the imagination of the Ameri- 
can boy and girl. And to see no less than 140 of these 
pictures as one reads the text is to make the fine old 
Indian story so vivid as to be never entirely forgotten. 
It has been said very truly of this mew reader: “Peda- 
gogically, it has unusual merit; artistically, it is in a 
class by itself.” 


P 


PREPARING FOR CITIZENSH. 


An Elementary Textbook in Civics 


By WiLutaM Backus Guirreau, Pu. D., 
Author of ‘Government and Politics 
in the United States.” 


Illustrated. 75 cents, net. Postpaid. 


(NOW READY) 


An admirable textbook for the upper grammar 
grades and for the first year of the high school, 
giving a very clear explanation of howand why 
governments are formed, what government does for 
the citizen, and what the citizen owes to his govern- 
ment. There are helpful questions and exercises, 
statistical tables, and references for reading, as well 


as numerous illustrations from recent photographs. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
of educational news to be 


under heading are 
from school authorities 
evailabi state in the Union. ° be 
e, these contributions juld 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 


sheuld be receiv by the editor not 
_. than Friday preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 


26: Interborough Association of 
Women Teachers, Seventh Annual 
Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; Chairman of Committee, 
1115 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. 


28-30: National Federation of Music 
Teachers, Biennial Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, 
Denver, Colo., pres. 


29, 30-May 1: Georgia Association, 
Atlanta; Superintendent A. G. Miller, 
Way Cross, president. 


April 30-May 3: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association: R. L. McFar- 
land, Owensboro, pres. 


MAY. 
2: Fire Prevention Day, Wisconsin. 


JULY. 


1-4: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H.; C. T. C. 
Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass., pres. 


6-10: National Education Association, 
Salt Lake bk . W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

AUGUST. 

29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fratres” ), 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
arrangements made by Cornell Cos- 
mopolitan Club. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LACONIA. A public meeting was 
held by the Parents’ and Teachers’ 
9, in 
the interest of a new high school 
building,, and. courses in the practi- 
cal arts. The. meet was largely 
attended and His onor, Mayor 
Cox, with several members of the 
city government were among those 
present. The meeting was  ad- 
dressed by George H. Whitcher, 
superintendent of schools, Berlin, 
and by State Superintendent Mor- 
rison. Mr. Whitcher showed by 
means of specimens the work, and 
by stereopticon illustrations, the 

aracter of the manual work and 
domestic arts in the Berlin schools, 
and the state superintendent fol- 
lowed with an illustrated lecture on 
Tfecent new school buildings in New 
Hampshire. There is much inter- 
est in Laconia in the progress of the 
local public school system. 

GREENLAND. At school 
meeting in Greenland, April 12, an 
appropriation of $8,000 was voted 
for the erection of a modern village 
school building and $10,000 was 
voted at an adjourned school meet- 
ing in Epping for a similar pur- 
pose on March 29. These are but 
two instances of an unusual and 
widespread interest in good schools 
which seems to be sweeping over the 
state at the present time. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

NORTH_ ATTLEBORO. Super- 
intendent R. J. Fuller, who has in- 
troduced many modern and pro- 
gressive ideas into his schools and 
has succeeded in gaining the co- 
operation of the public, was unani- 
mously re-elected for the sixth time 
at an ‘increase of $200"in™ salary: 


CONNECTICUT. 
Education in the small towns is to 
be greatly improved by the aid of 
the state, and by the direction of the 
state department of education. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Free public 
concerts were given in the high 
schools for the first time last Sun- 
day. The programs were excellent 
and were finely received. ‘ 

In a strong editorial condemning 
the McKee bills the New York Sun 
says: “New York city is fac a 
crisis in the administration of its 
educational system. It has spent 
$70,000 upon an expert inquiry that 
has confirmed the general belief that 
thorough reorganization is badly 
needed. This problem is too com- 
plex for solution by political man- 
oeuvres; it needs statesmanship of a 
high order. There is every reason 
to believe that the McKee bills are 
“sponsored by ill advised persons of 
doubtful intentions. The citizens of 
New York should demand of their 
representatives at Albany a repudia- 
tion of these measures and the crea- 
tion of a commission competent to 
effect the reorganization that is 
needed.” 

Perilous conditions prevail in 
school buildings of fully 400 cities of 
this country, according to a survey 
just made by a (fire insurance 
authority, and the results of which 
are published in the current number 
of Insurance Engineering. 

An analysis of conditions sur- 
rounding schoolhouse construction 
in the United States and Canada, 
combined with a scrutiny of a list of 
school fires published, covering the 
years of 1911 and 1912 and two 
months and a half of the present 
year, is the basis of that journal’s 
assertion that more than 250,000 
schoolhouses in this country have 


“been “built tO burn.” 


Every state in the union, and many 
Canadian provinces are included in 
the investigation, which comprises 
nearly four hundred cities. The con- 
clusion, reached is that most of the 
20,000,000 school children and stu- 
dents in the roll of cities enumerated 
are in constant peril from fire and 
panic, because of the fact that they 
are housed in buildings that are fire- 
traps. 

Within the period and = area 
covered, the estimated average fire 
loss per school fire is placed at 
$25,000. In 1911 the value of school 
and college buildings destroyed by 
fire, was approximately $3,000,000. 
A considerable increase over this 
figure was recorded in 1912, and the 
prediction is made that if something 
js not done to alter the style of con- 
struction, the fire losses in school 
buildings for 1913 will be nearer the 
four-million mark. 

Estimates of the prevailing fre- 
quency of fires in schools are as high 
as ten a week, although the incom- 
pleteness of the reports makes it im- 

ossible to place the figures exactly. 
It is considered, however, that a 
school, college, or some other sort 
of educational building burns par- 
tially or completely each day in a 
school year. 

Conditions typical of those ‘which 
obtain generally have been disclosed 
by investigations of b state factory 
in low His report 

showed that canhell of the school 
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buildings in that state were totally 
anfit for use im one way or another. 
And the investigators of the educa- 
tion department of the Sage Founda- 
tion found the same conditions im 
the schools of the second richest 
community in the United States. 
The dangers are not confined by any 
means to the public schools. On 
the contrary, out of 265 fires counted 
in a period of twenty-seven months. 
nearly sixty per cent. were in private 
schools and colleges. 

Overcrowding, insufficient ventila- 
tion, unsafe heating apparatus, com- 
bustible construction, wooden stair- 
ways, and doors swinging inward are 
given as the principal sources of 
danger to school children. The 
most recent menace is said to be the 
introduction of motion pictures in 
the schools. Unless safe projecting 
machines are used, under fireproof 
booths, and with the restrictions im- 
posed on public shows, fires and 
pamics will, it is said, be greatly in- 
creased. 

Another indication that conditions 
are to become rapidly worse instead 
of better is pointed out in the char- 
acter of the specifications for school 
buildings to be erected within the 
present year. It is asserted that 
only ten per cent. of these call for 
fireproof construction. Between 
January 1, 1913, and the middle of 
March school construction was par- 
ticularly active. In all 388 cities 
have been named in the building 
periodicals as being engaged in 
erecting schoolhouses. But in only 
a small proportion of cases have the 
authorities shown any appreciation 
of the fact that school buildings con- 
tribute heavily to fire losses, and, 
more than other class of public 
buildings, need to be fireproofed. 

Efficiency of fire drills should not 
be made a defence of physical con- 
ditions which are allowed to exist, it 
is urged, for without many of the 
protecting devices of improved con- 
Struction a safe exit is all but im-- 
possible. Without an electric signal- 
ing system, the fire drill or practice 
dismissal of pupils from a_ school 
building cannot be effectively con- 
trolled. A bell control by which a 
principal can direct from his office 
the movements of various classes 
throughout the building is recom- 
mended as an indispensable device. 
Even such simple aids as a chemical 
extinguisher, a line of hose ready for 
use, a pail of sand or a bucket of 
water might serve to save many a 
school from destruction. 


ITHACA. Statistics just com- 
piled show that professors in Cornel} 
University receive on an average 
$248 a year more than they did five 
years ago. 


ALBANY. The Assembly last 
week passed two of the McKee bills, 
transferring many of the powers of 
the New York city superintendent of 
schools to the board of education. 
One of them was the curriculum bill, 
which has been amended and modi- 
fied within the last two weeks. As 
originally drawn it gave to the board 
of education full power to change 
grades and modify courses of study. 
The board can now do that only on 
recommendations of the board of 
superintendents. The amendments 
provide that suggested changes must 
first be submitted to the board of 
superintendents and that if an ad- 
verse report is made the board of ed- 
ucation cannot adopt these changes 
unless it gets a two-thirds vote of 
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all the members. of the board. 

The ‘second bill passed provides 
two additional members im the board 
of examiners, and stipulates that 
they shall be appointed by thé yboard 
of education. At preserit. cafdidates 
for examiners must be nominated by 
the superintendent of schools. Both 
of these measures will meet strong 
opposition in the Senate. 

The upper house put over until 
this week three of the McKee bills, 
two of which will also meet opposi- 
tion. One of them gives the board 
of education full power to appoint 
district superintendents. They now 
have to be nominated by the associa- 
tion superintendents. The other 
permits the president of the board of 
education to designate any member 
of the supervising or teaching staff 
to make investigations and_ report. 
Objection has been made to this bill 
on the ground that under it a teacher 
could be designated to investigate 
che superintendents. 

ROCHESTER. The first  install- 
ment of the survey Of Rochester 
schools has been given out by W. A. 
Averill, who was engaged by the 
board of education to make the 
study. This installment, which is 
headed “A ‘Summary of Progress,” 
is distinctly favorable to Rochester’s 
schools. 

SYRACUSE. Summer sessions 
are planned for one high and two 
grammar schools this year. 


SCHENECTADY. Superinten- 
dent Brubacher has made Binet- 
Simons tests of the 12,000 children in 
his schools, and has recorded the 
mental age of every child in the 
schools. This remarkable study he 
made to demonstrate the necessity 
for ungraded rooms, classes for 
feeble minded, household arts 
classes for fourteen-sixteen-year-old 
feeble minded, manual arts 
classes for boys of fourteen-sixteen 
years who have completed the class 
for feeble minded. The results of 
oe Brubacher’s tests were convinc- 

g. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SWARTHMORE. Dr. William I. 
Hull, professor of history of Swarth- 
more College, has been appointed as 
one of the eight United States dele- 
gates to the International Confer- 
ence of Education, to be held at The 
Hague in September, 1913. Dr. 
Hull has been present at both of The 
Hague conferences upon the forma- 
tion of international law. 

(PHILADELPHIA. Optimism its 
the keynote of the annual report of 
Dr. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
the city public schools. He offers 
statistics which indicate that pupils 
are doing better work than formerly, 
‘but this is to some extent offset by 
che fact that about one-third of all in 
the schools are older than the nor- 
mal for their grades. There is room 
for investigation here, and some 
salutary reforms. The percentage ts 
so large that it cannot be laid wholly 
to the attendance of foreign-born 
children. 

The superintendent makes many 
recommendations for the future, and 
it is interesting that he lays much 
stress on the failure of the city to do 
its duty by the mentally and physi- 
cally defective, only half of whom 
are receiving any instruction. Now 
this class needs very close attention. 
The physically defective ought to be 
trained so as to become self support- 
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ing, while the mentally defective 
need more scientific’ treatment 
most of-them receive. In the classes 
set apart for defective and backward 
children. miany earnest teachers are 
struggling with the poorest sort of 
human material. They accomplish 
some good, but i has long been 
evident to those who have studied 
the question thoroughly that if these 
derelicts are to be saved. from 
poverty and crime they mtst be 
segregated. 

Other cities take from the slums 
those children who seem bound for a 
career of crime and put them in in- 
stitutions where there is a firm con- 
trol all the time. In this city they 
are given only a few hours a day in- 
struction in books, and, to a slight 
extent, in mechanical work, and the 
children are then turned out to run 
the streets and come in contact with 
vice. Most of these children are 
morally as well as mentally defective, 
and -meed to be taken care of lest 


they become a charge upon and a 


danger to the community. 

Teachers will rejoice over the 
prospect of higher salaries and of a 
sabbatical year for foreign travel. 
The latter recommendation is rather 
new for public school teachers, al- 
though the custom-in many colleges 
and universities. It is a commend- 
able plan, which ought to produce 
good results. At present the 
teachers are over-worked, although 
it is questionable whether better re- 
sults could not be secured by mak- 
ing the scholars do more hard work 
and the teachers less. It will take 
two or three years yet to get the 
schools in a desirable condition 
under the new plan. In the mean- 
time the public watches with inter- 
est for every improvement, in the 
hope that it will be hurried along.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A oublic school within a hospital 
is the novel innovation which has 
been arranged by the board of edu- 
cation and the Philadelphia Orthope- 
dic hospital. It is the first school of 
its kind ever established. For sev- 
eral years the Orthopedic Hospital 
has been providing instruction to 
about forty boys and girls who are 
suffering from physical handicaps, 
out are able to obtain an elementary 
education. While instruction will be 
provided within the hospital walls, 
the class will be taught by a teacher 
connected with the school system 
and subject to the authority of the 
superintendent. This step is in line 
with the establishment of a special 
class for crippled children at the 
Horace Binney School, Sixth and 
Spruce streets, which will be an im- 
portant factor in the future educa- 
cional history of Philadelphia. 

HARRISBURG. The house 
passed the bill appropriating $2.000,- 
000 for the payment of the minimum 
wage of all public school teachers. 
The bill authorizing school buildings 
and grounds and other public build- 
ings to be used for meetings of 
citizens was also passed. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. A striking feature 
of the seventh annual meeting of the 
Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, which will be held 
in Richmond May 6 and 10 inclu- 
sive, will be a great demonstration of 
children’s games at the Horse Show 
Building, in which 500 children are 
to take part. 
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RICHMOND. Robert C. Ogdén 
of New York was re-elected pregi- 
dent of the Conference for Bing 
tion in the South at the closing ; 
sion, notwithstanding his —"s 
urging that he be retired to e 
tanks of the orgamization. Walter 
Page, recently nominated for 
ambassador to Great Britain, de- 
clined to serve again as vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank R. Chambers of 
New York was elected to succeed 
him. Dr. S. C. Mitchell of Virginia 
was elected second vice-president, a 
newly created office. William A. 
Blair of North Carolina, treasurer, 
and A. P. Bourland of Washington, 
executive secretary, succeeded them- 
selves. The followi executive 
committee was named: H. W. Laird, 
Alabama; George B. Cook, Arkan- 
sas; A. A, Murphree, Florida; Harry 
Hodgson, Georgia: M. O. Hughes 
Kentucky; J. B. Aswell, Louisiana; 
Toseph Cook, Mississippi: J. Y. Jay- 
ner, North Carolina; Clarence 
Poe, North Carolina; Thomas F. 
South” “Carotnae’s: 4 
Brooks, Texas; J. H. Kirkland, Ten- 
nessee; H. B. Frissell, Virginia; M. 
B. Shawkey, West Virginia. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MEDFORD. Some changes in 
the rural school system of Burling- 
ton county are expected to follow a 
tour of inspection made by State 
Commissioner of Education Kendall, 
assistant commissioners and mem- 
bers of the state board of educa- 
tion, to study the farming-district 
school problems, with the aim of 
guaranteeing to the country youth 
opportunities for education on a par 
with those offered in the best city 
schools. Thirteen district schools 
were inspected, and several of these, 
it is believed, will be condemned 
and ordered rebuilt or remodeled in 
a report of the com- 
missioners. Plans for opening the 
way through the schools for better 
conditions in the pine district, the 
recent investigation of which by the 
state commissioner of charities and 
corrections has aroused wide com- 
ment, were also discussed by the 
visitors. Some schools were found 
to be in every way up to the highest 
standard. 


MARYLAND. 


COLLEGE PARK. Henry J. 
Patterson, director of the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 

n elected president of the Mary- 
land Agricultural College to succeed 
R. W. Silvester, resigned. 

BALTIMORE. Acting under a 
resolution introduced by School 
Commissioner Henry Joesting, Jr., 
in March last, the board of superin- 
tendents of public instruction are 
considering the advisability of estab- 
lishing a summer school of voca- 
tional training at Schoolhouse No. 
44 during the coming vacation. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. That Mrs. Young 
has not relinquished her fight on 
high school sororities and fraterni- 
ties is shown by her recommenda- 
tion to the board that any principal 
Sr member of the faculty who know- 
ingly permits any violation of the 
rules im regard to secret societies or 
who does not take every possible 
step to see that the rules are en- 
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We Sold More Holden Book Covers 


in January 1913 
than in any preceding January in the past 43 years! 


It is Due to the Materials, Design, and Ease of Adjustment, to 
the Great Saving created by making the Free Text Books Last 


nearly Twice as Long, to the Protection to the Pupils from con- 
tagious diseases by providing a Clean, Waterproof, Germproof 
Book Cover before the books are transferred from one Pupil 
to another. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


forced shall be tried and if con- 
victed removed from office. 

The board approved of the recom- 
mendations in regard to the socie- 
ties, which will be amendments to 
che rules. They are:— 

Any student in a public school in 
Chicago who is found to be a mem- 
ber of a secret society shall be sus- 
pended. Upon reinstatement such 
pupil shall not be eligible to receive 
any class honor or to compete for 
any honor, prize, or medal offered. 

Any member of the faculty or 
other officer of instruction or ad- 
ministration who shall knowingly 
permit any violation of the rule con- 
cerning secret societies, or who shall 
fail to take all proper steps to en- 
force its provisions, shall after public 
hearing be removed by the superin- 
tendent of schools. The ruling will 
go into effect May 1. 


OHICAGO. * Thirty-six profes- 
sors of universities and colleges in 
all parts of the United States are to 
offer courses at the a summer 
quarter of the University of Chicago. 

Among those who are to conduct 
courses in the professional colleges 
of the university are Professors 
Austin Wakeman Scott of the Har- 
vard Law School, William Perry 
Rogers, dean of the University of 
Cincinnati Law School; Eugene 
Allen Gilmore, acting dean of the 
Universit of Wisconsin Law 
School; Dudley Odell McGovney of 
Tulane, James Frederick McCurdy, 
professor of Oriental literature in 
the University of Toronto; Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, professor of ed- 
ucation in Ohio State University; 
Walter Albert Jessup, professor of 
ducation in the University of Iowa, 
and Frederick Elmer Bolton, pro- 
fessor of education in the University 
of Washington. 

More than 450 courses are to be 
offered during the summer, the 
quarter continuing from June 16 to 
August 29. Of these about 300 will 
be given in the schools and colleges 
of arts, literature, and science, forty- 
two in the divinity school, nine in the 
law school, and ninety-six in the 
school of education. 

SPRINGFIELD. It is a_ matter 
of public interest to know at Carbon- 
dale, Charleston and Macomb new 
buildingg are mow in process of 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


erection. At Charleston a training 
school building is being erected, 
which will take the training school 
pupils out of the main building, giv- 
ing the use of the rooms for normal 
school work. At Carbondale and 
Macomb a woman’s building is being 
erected. Those who are at all 
familiar with the difficulties  in- 
volved in securing boarding places 
for the young women who attend 
these normal schools will rejoice 
that by the end of this year three of 
our normal schools, Charleston, 
Carbondale, and Macomb, will each 
have accommodations for about one 
hundred young women. 


URBANA. President Edmund J. 
James of the University of Illinois 
announces the appointment of Dr. 
Kendrick Charles Babcock, expert in 
higher education in the bureau of ed- 
ucation, Washington, D. C., as dean 
of the college of liberal arts and 
sciences in the University of Ilinois. 
Dr. Babcock has been instructor in 
history at the University of Califor- 
nia and president of the University of 
Arizona. He specialized in history 
in Harvard University, making there 
the reputation for scholarship which 
led to his subsequent success. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. The State Normal 
schools are to have eighty-five per 
cent. of a mill for their maintenance. 
It is not as much as they should 
have—a mill—but it is more than 
was hoped for for a time. It is 
reasonable. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The resignation 
of Superintendent W. O. Riddell has 
created unprecedented interest. The 
assumption was 
Thornburg, supervisor of grades, 
would be promoted without appreci- 
able opposition, but Mr. Thorn- 
burg counted the fullest competi- 
tion in the following letter to the 
board of education:— 

“Members of the School Board: I 
have been honored by having my 
name mentioned in connection with 
the vacancy in the superintendency 
of the Des Moines schools brought 
about by the resignation of Mr. 
Riddell. 

“There seems to be an opinion 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 


that the board may act hastily in this 
matter. I trust this will not. be 
done, but covet from every member 
of the board the most careful inves- 
tigation and consideration with re- 
spect to my individual merits, and 
hope this same courtesy may be ex- 
tended to all applicants, local or 
otherwise.” 

This has led to the widest circu- 
larizing of the country, especially 
those of whom they had heard good 
things, who would be likely to be 
tempted by a possible $6,000 salary. 
The list published includes the fol- 
lowing Iowa men: Frank W. Else, 
Oskaloosa, and Leslie I. Reed, 
Missouri Valley. Illinois leads all 
states. H. B. Wilson, Decatur; J. 
Stanley Brown, Joliet; W. Miner, 
Mount Vernon; C. R. Maxwell, 
Wausau; R. C. White, Elgin; J. E. 
Lemen, Blue Island; Gerard T. 
Smith, Peoria; and W. Wirt of Gary. 
From Michigan, G. W. Gerhart, 
Marquette. From Wisconsin, B. E. 
Nelson, Racine; Louis P. Benezet, 
La Crosse. From Montana, John 
Detrich, Helena; from Ohio, H. A. 
Hartman, Marion; from Missouri, 
George V. Buchanan, Joplin; from 
Pennsylvania, C. C. Green of Beaver 
Falls. Minnesota enrolled Herbert 
Blair of Hibbing and Peter Oleson, 
Cloquet; from Nebraska, W. M. 
Graham, South Omaha; from Okla- 
homa, W. A. Brandenburg, Okla- 
homa City. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. The sec- 
ond annual state spelling contest will 
be held in this city, commencing 
May 12. Rules governing the con- 
test were announced today. Kansas 
City will be entitled to three entries. 
Each county will be entitled to one, 
and the large cities, one contestant 
for each twelve thousand school 
pupils. The contest will be under 
the supervision of William P. Evans, 
state superintendent of public 
schools, and a committee from the 
county superintendents of public 
schools. Pupils of the first eight 
grades of the public schools are en- 
titled to enter the contests. The 
large cities and the counties must 
hold elimination contests by schools 
or school districts. A list of two 
hundred words will be prepared. 
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KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. State Superinten 
W. D. Ross is planning a survey o 
she Kansas schools by counties, like 
that made by the Sage Foundation of 
the schools of the different states to 
determine the weak spots in the edu- 
cational systems. The Sage Founda- 
tion put Kansas twenty-ninth in the 
list of states, according to its school 
efficiency. 

Kansas figures its school popula- 
tion is from six to twenty-one years 
old. According to information 
gathered last year the school work 
of most of the children ends below 
eighteen years. Consequently, there 
are hundreds of children listed as of 
school age who have completed their 
school work. Many are married, 
but still are counted as school chil- 
dren. That brings down the propor- 
tionate attendance and enrollment 
records. It makes a bad showing in 
the figures when the state has half a 
million children of school age and 
only 350,000 enrolled and less than 
that number in actual attendance, 
while, as a matter of fact, fully one 
hundred thousand of those not en- 
rolled have finished the school work. 

The state superintendent proposes 
to increase the quality of the school 
buildings, the amount of school 
quipment, the length of time of the 
school work and the salary of the 
teachers. All of those entered into 
the efficiency of the school work of 
the state. There are many weak 
school districts which cannot employ 
high grade teachers and cannot have 
anything more than a “box” school- 
house and must get along without a 
library or other school equipment. 
The survey is to locate all of these 
weak places in every county, find out 
just where the weakness is and the 
cause. Then something definite can 
be done through the legislature to 
bring them up to a standard. 


MICHIGAN. 


LANSING. In ssing the 
teachers’ retirement fund bill the 
house of representatives virtually 
put the measure on the same ground 
as the constitutional amendment to 
provide for firemen’s pensions. A 
referendum was attached by which 
the bill must be endorsed by a ma- 
jority vote of the people at the fall 
election in 1914 before it can become 
effective. The friends of the 
measure made a determined fight 
against the referendum clause, but it 
was adopted by a vote of 54 to 31. 

It appears certain that the bill 
never would have passed the house 
without the referendum. Some ten 
members were agreed to vote for it 
with that clause attached, and the 
total vote for the measure even after 
the referendum had been applied was 
fiity-three. Thirty opposed the 
measure until the end. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The school de- 
partment has taken over the public 
playgrounds and will conduct them 
this year, furnishing trained instruc- 
tors. Superintendent Condon has an- 
nounced that six vacation schools 

will be opened in June. 

WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. E/ighty  thou- 
sand acres of land in the northern 
central part of Wisconsin having 
been purchased for purposes of the 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWREACE SOUTHWICK, Presidert 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature 
Ped in America it to devaide 
thes mt a knowledge otf his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
= renee. A beautiful new building. 
ummer sessions. Catalogue and 
formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 


July 7-August 15, 1913 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine. 


KEENE, WN. H. 


Normal School. Strong Faculty. Pupils 
staay rT more than books. Best prac- 
tice facilities in New England. Fine green- 
house. Kindergarten. Rural Model School. 
Sewing. Manual Arts emphasived. 
Household Arts Cottage for training Super- 
visors. Tuition Free. Catalog. 


WALLACE E. MASON, 
Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mase. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. ©. Beyden, M. A. 


experiment, plans are announced for 
the most remarkable agricultural 
community in the world, which is 
about to be established near Gilman 
by Porter L. A. Ferguson of Minne- 
apolis. 

The largest class in the history of 
the normal school here, 350, will be 
graduated in June. 

MADISON. Eau Claire Normal 
school enthusiasts now only await 
the action of the legislature on the 
report of the finance committee 
which has voted to recommend the 
appropriation of $75,000 per year for 
three years to construct the normal 
school building on the site already 
provided in that city. 

The committee also voted to re- 
port for passage the Nordman bill, 
providing that the next normal 
school shall be located in the north- 
eastern section of the state and for 
non-concurrence in the bills provid- 
ing for normal schools at Oconto, 
Green Bay, and Rhinelander, re- 
spectively. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. An interesting 
letter was published in one of the 
Des Moines papers last week, read- 
ing in part as follows: “In these 
days of agitation and making of laws 
for vocational schools and improved 
methods of education in Iowa it 
might be interesting to remember 
the idea was put into practice with 
an extensive curriculum up in Alla- 
makee county seventy-eight years 


ago. 
“By the Indian treaty made at 


SUPERINTENDENT'S EXAMINATION 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wishing 
to obtain the certificate of approval of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education tor the 
position of Superintendent of Schools, in ac- 
cordance with Chapter 215. Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, — - land 2.1913. For fur- 
ther information. write to Commissioner of 
Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mase. 


SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 
585 Boylston Street Boston, Mass, 
SUMNER COURSE: JULY 7—AUGUST 8 

A cuurse of seventy-five lecture and labora- 
tory periods for men and women who wish 
instruction in Eugenics and Sex Edi cation. 
Evangeline Wilson Young, M.D., Director. 
For infurmation apply to Cornelia Benedict 


Bodman, Secre 585 Boy) 
tary Jiston Btreet, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1913 


will open for its nineteenth year on. 


JULYN,21913 


One hundred and seventy courses in aca 
demic and professional wll be given. 
Special courses by experts in the depart- 
ments of Education, Manual Arts, Music, Do- 
mestic Art, Home Economics and Physica) 
Training. Eight courses im the Education cf 
Defectives. Professional courses in Law, 
Accounting and Finance. Excellent 0} por - 
= for graduate work. For informaticn 


JAMES E. LOUGH, Director. 
New York University, Washington Square 
New York City. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ana 
technical training of teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashbury Pte- 
man, Principel. 


TO TEACHERS 


If you have the class we have the grammas 
that means its success. ‘English Gramma: 
and Comparison” 165 pages, 

th, is the to the long de- 
mand for a grammar that makes the work a 
provable study. To reason out the proper 
use of any element ,—clause, phrase, or word— 
with the proof, beyond dispute, conscious 
from the beginhing that such a thing bas 
really been made possible must aye the de— 
light of any student. This is the very book 
you have Deen demanding—it means success, 
and 50 cents brings it te you by return mail. 


H. H. Henderson, Publisher, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 16 to August 8, 1913 


Eight Weeks 


graduate and undergraduate courses leading 
to degrees. Especial emphasise is laid upon 
courses for teachers. Among the instructors 
for the 1913 session are Professor JOHN 
ADAMS, of the University of London,and Dr. 
LEONARD AYRES, of the Russel] Sage 
Foundation. 
Address for Circular 
W.C. Bagley, Director 
Urbana, Illinoir. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ 


2A PARK ST. 160 years age, 

New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 

Wasnington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dovglas Bidg- 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 


formerly of Harvard University. 


for the future. ersonal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


wants teachers who are willing to accept positions paying a larger salary. 
CIRCULARS FREE 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWABD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We place teachers in every department of school work, from the Kindergarten to the 
University, in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, 


Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 


Utah, Idaho, Nebraska. Write us 


today, for free Booklet, showing ROCKY NT? TE. CHERS' 


how we place our teachers. 


ACENcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENveR.COLO 


Rock Island, September 15, 1832, the 
government agreed (Article 4) to 
erect a suitable building or build- 
ings, with a garden and a field at- 
tached, somewhere near Port Craw- 
ford or Prairie du Chien, and estab- 
lish and maintain therein, for the 
period of twemty-seven years, a 
school for the education, including 
¢lothing, board and ‘lodging, of such 
Winnebago children, as may be 
voluntarily sent to it. The school to 
be conducted » by two or more 
teachers, male and female, and the 
said children to be taught reading, 
arithmetic, gardening, agriculture, 
carding, spinning, weaving, and sew- 
img, according to their ages and 
sexes, and such other branches of 
aseful knowledge as the president of 
the United States may prescribe.’ 

“An appropriation of $3,000 a year 
was made to carry on the school, 
which was located on the Yellow 
river, in what is now Fairview town- 
ship, Allamakee county, Iowa. 

“The building was erected and the 
school opened in 1835.” 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Financial aid of not 
more than $3 a week may be granted 
to children in the schools of St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, or Duluth who 
because of poverty could not attend, 
if the Senate passes the bill intro- 
duced in the house by J. B. Sanborn 
of St. Paul, and which already has 
passed that body. 

The bill provides that when the 
superintendent of schools becomes 
convinced that any child who is re- 
quired by law to attend school can- 
not do so on account of his or her 
own poverty, or because some one 
is dependent upon the child for sup- 
port, or if the child has completed 
the required eight grade studies and 


would profit by further education 
and is not over eighteen years of 
age, the superintendent may issue a 
scholarship certificate to the child. 
This must be done with the consent 
of the board of education. This 
certificate will constitute a warrant 
upon the treasurer of the board for 
$3 a week. 

The bill provides that the board 
must employ at least three persons 
to investigate applicants for aid, 
oversee the expenditures, and work 
upon ‘the problem of adjusting the 
school courses to fit the demands of 
this class of children. Monthly re- 
ports upon the scholastic progress 
of the child must be made. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Superinten- 
dent C. M. Jordan has made im- 
portant and revolutionary recom- 
mendations by which two or three 
elementary school buildings will be 
united under one principal, the 
object being economy. 

The legislature has given Minne- 
apolis the power to raise an extra 
one-mill tax for school purposes, 
amounting to about $225,000, which 
can be used for salary increase only. 

That eighty per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the country schools drink tea 
and coffee; that forty per cent. of 
them suffer from almost constant 
toothache; and that nineteen to 
twenty-three per cent. have frequent 
headache; these are some of the sur- 
prising facts brought out by Dr. 
Ernest B. Hoag, in a personal visi- 
tation of the rural schools of this 
state. 

To find exactly what health condi- 
tions in the Minnesota rural schools 
are, Dr. Hoag asks the simplest 
kind of questions, with astonishing 
results. “When I ask those who 
drink coffee to stand up,” says Dr. 
Hoag, “nearly all the children arise. 
When I ask how many have a tooth- 


MENEELY & CO. 


brush, nearly all say they have, but 
when I ask ‘Did you use it this 
morning?’ there is little response.” 

Many of the children assumed that 
headache, earache, and other ail- 
ments were perfectly natural things, 
and seemed surprised that anybody 
should be curious about them. 
Why, I always have headache,” they 
would say. Dr. Hoag found that by 
simple questions about the chil- 
dren’s eyesight, the teacher, without 
any Optical tests at all, would dis- 
cover that twenty per cent. of her 
children suffer from eye strain. 

From twelve to fourteen per cent. 
of the country school children suffer 
from earache, and four per cent. 
have discharging ears. “Adenoids, 
earache, discharging ears, deafness; 
that’s the order we find over and 
Over again,” says Dr. Hoag. “Four 
or five per cent. of the children 
simply do not hear what is going on 
and are therefore put down as stupid 
when they are not.” 

The commonest principles of 
hygiene are frequently neglected. In 
one school visited by Dr. Hoag an 
old-fashioned unjacketed stove had 
sent the thermometer to the sizzling 
height of ninety degrees, while it 
was ten below zero out-of-doors, a 
difference of one hundred degrees. 
The children in the country are gen- 
erally plentifully fed, Dr. Hoag finds, 
but they do not eat the right kind of 
food. People in the country do not 
breathe pure air, because, with abun- 
dance of it all about them, they care- 
fully exclude it from their houses by 
keeping the windows tightly closed. 
These are some of the things that 
have caused the country to lose its 
reputation for good health as cum- 
pared with the city. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 463.] 


utally reluctant to give up their 
superiority, and the government is 
controlled by them. The grievance is 
an old one, and ‘thas been the occa- 
sion of much bitterness. It will be 
hardly less than a miracle if, under 
such conditions, serious strife is 
avoided. 
END OF THE WAR IN SIGHT. 
The conclusion of an armistice be- 
tween the Turks and the Bulgarians 
brings the end of the war in the 
Balkans in sight. The Bulgarians 
have done the heaviest part of the 
fighting, and will carry off the 
largest share of the plunder. The 
Greeks are pretty well content with 
what they have secured, though they 
would like more, if they could get it. 
The Servians, partly out of regard 
to the vigorous representations of 
Austria, have withdrawn their troops 
from Scutari. The Montengrin 
siege of Scutari is hopeless, for the 
Albanian garrison will fight to the 
last man before they will give up. 
Even if Montenegro were to take 
Scutari, the Powers would not allow 
her to retain it, for it is essential to 
the proposed creation of an autono- 
mous Albania. It remains to be 
seen whether the growing strain be- 
tween the Balkan allies will develop 
into open hostility. 
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Texas Situati 


on 


The Des Moines, Iowa, Register 
and Leader has this _to say éditor- 
ially of the Texas situation 


“The Fort Worth Reeord dis- 
closes the fact that Texas, $60, is 
agitated about its institutions of 
higher learning, forced thefete by 


that restless element which, @bsessed 
by the fascinating attractiveness of 
‘co-ordination,’ loses sight of the 
vastly more important business of 
supplying the best educational ad- 
vantages for those of the youth of 
the commonwealth who may Want or 
feel the meed of education. 

“The project of consolidating the 
University of Texas and the Texas 
Agricultural College was imjected 
into. the legislative session early, and 
has lagged or brightened as the in- 
cidents of the debate have taken 
their place in the attention of the 
vublic and passed on. Mast recently 
the Dallas News has proposed a 
commission to take the whole 
scheme of education in Texas into 
consideration and ‘to report a plan 
for its perfection, for the co-ordina- 
tion from the humblest rural school 
up to the university” 

“To this suggestion and im view oi 
the legislative situation “involving 
proposed consolidation of the uni- 
versity and agricultural college, the 
Fort Worth paper replies that fur- 
ther agitation will be hurtful to the 
institutions, and continues: ‘A con- 
iest before the people would engen- 
der a strife which would be a 
greater evil to educational develop- 
ment and harmony than any good 
which consolidation could effect.’ 

“In a bitter campaign promised in 
pursuance of the suggestion, owing 
to the circumstance that a commis- 
sion of more or less authority, com- 
posed of those most intimately 
familiar with the subject, already has 
reported against consolidation, the 
paper sees possibilities of great 
harm to the institutions and to the 
cause of education, arriving at a 
sane conclusion in the sentence 
quoted heretofore. 3 

“Consolidation,. which, of course, 
is but the physical expression of 
ideal co-ordination carried to ats 
logical conclusion, is not possible of 
achievement in Texas and the news- 
paper advises well when it insists 
that ‘institutional ambition, pride of 
opinion and conceptions of the ideal 
should give way ito the practicable 
and the attainable.” 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. -F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


A great all-star bill of features, all 
but one new to Boston audiences, is 
announced for B. F. Keith’s theatre 
next week, headed* by Lulu MeCon- 
nell and Grant Simpson in Herbert 
Hall Winslow's entertaining comedy, 
“The Right Girl.” James and 
Bonnie Thornton ‘will make their 
first appearance in Boston in years 
at B. F. Keith's theatre with a new 
act; and other features new to Bos- 


ton audiences will be P. O”Malley 
Jennings and Edna Dorman, the 
English Johnny and the American 


girl; Ray Conlin; the  véntfiloquist 
from the West: Manning, Moore, 
and Rourke, three lively rathskeller 

tainers from the West; and 
several other including a 


enter 
features, 
new and sensational production, the 
exact - nature which is® kept a 
secret. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


CAUGHT on the wing is an experience one of our teachers has just had thrc ugh the work 
of our Agency. The Superintendent of Sehoo!s at Horne}! is a man who knows 
what he wants and usuaily gets it. He came to our office this month to select teachers for 
various positions whim he could visit at work. Aaong other positions he hed an important 
grammar school principalship for which he wanted a strong woman. He sawa im 
office of agrade teacher in Glens Falls who seemed to him what he wanted and he took the 
night train east to visit herat work. Measn- from this teacher saying to+nsy end op 
while the following morning we bad a letter 0 erations for a while at she hed a posl- 
tice in prospect. We Dr. hedmanand the following letter from the teacher 
shows the good results of decisive action. “I wrote you not to consider me for a position as 
1 was about to make a personal application for a place I was practically sure of 
dear But Dr. Redman of Hornell met me on the train last night and his offer 
seemed much better to me, so I signed a contract with him. Thanking you for 
your prompt service.” Soa very good teacher this time was caught on the WING 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


1382 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY folk 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Putors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 


address 
ae! Kirs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


short notice for high 
Phone. No advance 


introduces to 
ee 


31 Union Square New York, Est. 1889. 


Supplies College men and women on 
ge positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


PECIALI STS with good general education wanted for department work, im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach sone approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (iInc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 90 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


A superior agency for superior 
Services free toschoo] officials. 
953 Fifth Avenue, New Vork, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Tee« lets 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. _ _ VINCENT B. FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


“E ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business” carefully re- 


623S0. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill, 


vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession. Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 
» 
LACHERS’ Madison, Wisconsin Tent 
THE PARKER +3 Spokane, Washington ** Wear 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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TEACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled: And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

' At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment, 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given. 


NOW 1{S THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 
: Drop a postal to 

GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 


WINSHIP 


deavor to 
Iam enjoying my work here in the 
never enjoyed teaching before. 


Prompt! 


Fair! TEACHERS’ 
‘Courteous! AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonials from recent patrons 


From a Superintendent in Massachusetts :— 
Ithank you for your excellent services in filling my pt 


tions this year. You have certainly left all the rest of the 
Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher :— 

I thank cre for your interest in locating me and will en- 
ive up to the recommendation which you gave me. 

School as I have 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 
Let me thank you for securing a position so promptly and 


in accordance with your motto, ‘‘Prompt, Courteous, 
air.” 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 
I appreciate your kindness and interest in getting mea po- 


sition and I certainly found your agency superior to any 
other with which I registered. 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 
Iam very glad to tell you that the interview which I had 


with Miss W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her school. 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 


year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Long Distance Telephone. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL DAY 
EXERCISES 


_ BIRD DAY, ARBOR DAY, FLAG DAY, 
MEMORIAL DAY, CLOSING DAY 


1. HOW TO CELEBRATE Arbor Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, other holidays, the birthdays 
of authors, etc. Programs are practical and satis- 
factory. 25 cents. 

2. NEW CELEBRATIONS for Last Day of School, 
Flag Day, and Bird Day. By Ida M. Hedrick. The 
author has had large experience in writing and 
compiling entertainments, and has learned to pro- 
vide the much-coveted material that insures a 
successful entertainment. 25 cents. 


3. CROWNING THE MAY QUEEN. A spectacular 
play by Elizabeth F. Guptill. Children go Maying, 
select and crown a queen, wind.the Maypole, and 
have a merry time. The frolic is quickly changed 
to great excitement by the appearance of a gypsy, 
who attempts to abduct them. A very clever plot 
and a happy arrangement. 9 boys and 8 girls, or 
17 girls. 25 cents. 

4, NEW CELEBRATIONS. Flag Day and Bird 
Day. By Ida M. Hedrick. -Choice material for 
all grades. Practical and appropriate. 25 cents. 


5. ARBOR DAY EXERCISES, By Annie I. Willis, 
Contains tree exercises, also exercises for planting 
memorial trees. MRecitations to accompany the 
planting of trees. Has also valuable notes, hints, 
and suggestions. 25 cents. 

6. WINGS AT REST. A Bird Day tragedy in 
one act by Frederick LeRoy Sargent. Arranged 
for 16 individual parts, boys and girls, including 
others in the school. One of the most attractive 
exercises ever written on this subject. Single 
copies, 5 cents; 50 cents a dozen. 


7. SCHOOL SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. By Har- 
riette Wilbur. Contains a number of most excel- 
lent original songs for the last day celebrations. 
Some have original music, while others are set 
to familiar tunes. A very practical collection of 
songs suited to all grades. Bright and pleasing. 
15 cents. 

8. CLOSING EXERCISES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Harriette Wilbur. A rich collection of recita- 
tions, dialogs, and other attractive features, bright, 
spicy, and thoroughly up-to-date. A book that is 
decidedly refreshing because every number is good. 
Contains greetit’~s, welcomes, and valedictories of 
a childish natu: . In preparing this volume our 
special aim has ween to provide all material needed 
by the teacher and pupil at this time. It is choice 
and complete, 25 cents. 


9. CLOSING EXERCISES FOR THE GRADES. 
Compiled by Harriette Wilbur. A budget of wide- 
awake recitations, covering all phases of last day 
and vacatior events and ideals; an original 
salutatory and valedictory; two clever little plays, 
sparkling with fun, etc. A much-needed book that 
supplies the demand. It is a gem. 25 cents. 

10. TEN COMMENCEMENT SONGS. By Harriette 
Wilbur and others. A splendid collection of choice 
new songs specially written for Graduation day. 
This collection embraces original class songs; com- 
mencement, graduation, valedictory and farewell 
songs. Some are set to original music, some to 
favorite college songs, and others to operatic 
selections. Words and music complete. Clever 
and appropriate. 25 cents. 

11. RECITATIONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 
ORIGINAL AND UNIQUE. By Elizabeth F. Gup- 
till. A collection of original recitations of an 
unusual sort. Every one is as interesting as a 
story, and every one has a very decided point. 
Not. a recitation in the collection that is dull or 
impractical. 15 cents. 

12. WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. A patriotic 
compendium. An abundant collection of practical 
recitations, stirring dialogs, inspiring songs and 
other exercises, suited to Memorial Day and all 
other patriotic occasions. Stimulates love of 
country and patriotic fervor. For tots and teens. 
25 cents. 

In selecting material from the above use the 
following index:— 

For Arbor Day, Nos. 1, 5. 
Bird Day, Nos. 2, 6. 
Closing Day, Nos. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Flag Day, Nos. 2, 4 
May Day, No. 3. 
Memorial Day, Nos. 1, 12. 
Other Days, Nos. 1, 11, 12. 


Send all orders direct to 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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